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A DOC’S MISSION. 
THE STORY OF THE OLD AVERY HOUSE. 
In Four CHAPTERS. — CHAP. IV. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
A Bright Saturday Afternoon. 

The keeping-room wore quite a festive air. 
Some purple and white lilacs in an old china vase 
adorned the table, and Miss Avery, conscious 
of stores of attraction in her enpboard, had 
been waiting impatiently for her little visitor, 
when she heard a knock at the 
front door, and it was a race be- 
tween her and Trip which should 
get to it first. 

Trip's joyful 
house, 


barks filled the 
while Miss Avery pulled 
and jerked the old front door, 
which being rheumatic and un- 
used to opening, hung obstinately 
back and at last flew open with a 
bounce that was like to upset them 
both. 

“There now!’’ said the little 
one. “It’s Saturday afternoon, 
and I can stay till sundown; aint 
you glad?” she asked, looking up 
at Miss Avery with great clear 
wide blue eyes. 

“To be sure I 
Avery, heartily, 
the little bonnet, 
down the china lamb from the 
mantel she said, ‘See there! that’s 
what I used to play with when I 
was a little girl; you shall play 
with it when you come to see me.” 


am,” said Miss 
as she hung up 
and then taking 


“Oh, how beautiful! May I take it?’ said the 
child. 
‘*Yes,’’ said Miss Avery, and stooping shyly 


towards her as she handed the toy, she said,— 
“Haven't you got another kiss for me?” 
“Oh dear, said the little one, throwing 
her arms round her neck. ‘I've got twenty kisses 


for you; for I really love you ’cause you are so 
good,” 


ves,” 


*No, no, I'm not 
a half-sigh; “I’m 
woman.’ 

“No, you're not; 
body shall say you 


good,’’ said Miss Avery, with 


you’re not cross a bit. 


are cross, shall they, ‘Trippe? 





| 


| Avery. 


a poor, homely, cross old | 


No- | 


Trippe knows how good you are, don’t he, Trip- | 


o” 


pe?’ And Trippe barked an energetic testimony 
of Miss Avery’s goodness. 

Miss Avery felt the sweet flattery of a child’s 
love with a new and strange delight, and all the 
lines of her face softened and lighted up so that 
she looked almost handsome. 

The small visitor now chattered on like a little 
brook over stones, running here and there, and 
asking questions about everything she saw. 


| times. 


“What funny chamber stairs!’’ she said, as she | 
peeped into the entry, ‘‘they look just like pieces | 


of pie. 
there?” 

“Oh yes; I'll show you, 
she took the little girl and Trip above the round 
of the chambers. 

One of them was kept with a special nicety. 
The window-curtains were spotless and white, 
the bed was neatly made; there was a writing- 
table with books and papers on it. 

“This was my 
Avery. 

“Where is he? 

“T don’t know,” 
countenance fell. 

The little one picked up a book on the table 
and opened it and read on the fly leaf,— 

“EREN AVERY.” 

“Why, that’s my papa’s 
name’s Eben Avery. 

Miss Avery turned pale and sat down in a chair, 
putting her hand to her head. The room seemed 
to go round for a moment; but in a moment more 
she commanded herself and said,— 

“Your papa’s name Eben Avery? 
he?”” 

‘‘He’s travelling now. J don’t know where he 
and mamma are, but he’s coming here by-and-by. 
We used to live way, way, way off, out in Cali- 
fornia; but papa is coming to live here in Hind- 
ford.”’ 

*O you dear child! you dear child!” said 
Miss Avery, catching her in her arms with a sort 
of dry sob. “Why, I’m your own auntie! Your 


brother’s room,”’ said Miss 


said the little one, innocently. 
said Miss Avery, and her 


sname!”’ shesaid; ‘‘his 


Where is 


said Miss Avery, and | you are my auntie, ’ 





father was my brother Eben. This used to be his 
room when he wasa boy. Thank the Lord I see 


you!” she said. 
“Well, there now! I knew you must be my 
auntie,’’said the little one, cheerily, ‘‘you are so 


good to me; 
and I shall love you always; 
firmed by a shower of kisses 


you are my ownty downty auntie, 


and this was con- 















“Yes, yes,’ said Miss 
“T wasn’t good to 


your poor father; I was cross to 


him. I didn’t mean to be cross, 
but I was; but I'll never be cross 
to you, my darling,—I'll make it 


all up to you.” 

“TI don’t believe yon ever was 
cross to papa or anybody else,”’ 
said the child, sturdily. 

“Yes, Iwas; but I’ve been sorry 
ever since, and I hope he won’t lay 
it up against me,’’ said Miss Avery, humbly. 

“Oh, indeed, papa will love you, I know! Papa 








decorously mounted on his cushion, and Miss 

Avery said grace, and Trip looked as sober and 

devout as if he had two legs instead of four, a 

feat which Blue Eyes warmly commended. 

“Trip knows just how to behave at table, don’t 
he?’ she said; “that’s because you've taught 
him, auntie.” 

“Yes, Trip isa good dog,” said Miss Avery; 
“vou see he waits till I fix his supper for 
him.” 

It was a joyous tea-party, and full justice 
was done to the cakes, and Miss Avery went 
back into long histories of the old days when 
Eben was a boy, 

farm 


and the house stood on a 
far out from the city, and 


” 


take you to church,” she said, as he stood wag- 
ging his tail and looking eagerly at her. “It’s 
Sunday, Trippe, and you can’t go to chureh with 
me, though you are a great deal more up to your 
light than some that do go.”’ 

Miss Avery explained this over to Trippe, but 
it didn’t seem to convince him, and when she 
left the house he stood on his hind legs at the 
window barking frantically. 

Miss Avery’s mind in sermon-time 
to her little niece. She saw 
felt her caresses and kisses, and her heart was 
glad within her, and she caught herself in ser- 


wandered 
her blue eyes, and 





they used to have hens and chick- 





mon-time projecting how she would make some 
“erullers,”’ and sift sugar over them for 
lectation when she came to see her. 
“Pm afraid T shall 
idol of that child,” 


her de- 


make an 
she said to 
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: ° | 
ens and pigs and ducks and all sorts of nice! 


things. Miss Avery seemed to grow young again 


is always good to everybody; and as full of fun! | as she told the story. 


he’s always making people laugh and have good 

“He never told you what a cross old sister I 
was?” 

“Oh, indeed, he didn’t! he said how you used 
to sit up with him and nurse him when he was 
sick.” 

“Did he remember that? Well, I did love Eben, 


Can Trippe and I go and see what is up | though I didn’t always act like it.” 


“Tm ever so glad,’’ remarked Biue Eves, “‘that 
ause now you'll come and 
live with us. You and I and Trip,—we’ll live 
together,—won’t it be fun?’ 

Miss Avery laughed,—she hadn't felt so gleeful 
for years,—and then when she had opened all her 
drawers and all her cupboards, and shown every- 
thing she had in the house, and answered ques- 
tions without end, the happy party came down 
again and produced Trip’s ball, and soon she and 
little Blue Eyes and Trip were engaged in a real 
romp, and the old house rang with peals of langh- 
ter and barks, and there was such a scampering 
and pattering and skurrying about as hadn't 
been known for years. Miss Avery got her hair 
loosened and her cheeks red, and laughed till she 
had to sit down and hold her sides. 

When tired of this fun, Miss Avery recovered 
her dignity and set herself seriously to getting 
tea, in which business Blue Eyes and Trip as- 
sisted according to their ability. 

The little round table was set in the keeping- 
room, and some nice biscuits were baked in the 
baker before the fire, and ter was made, and 
finally, as a crowning glory, the plate of frosted 
cakes, gay with many-colored eugne grain, was 
put on the table. 

Miss Avery was not disappointed in the sensa- 
tion they produced. The little one clapped her 
hands and laughed and admired, and Trip barked, 
and altogether they had a merry time of it. 

They sat down at table with Trip between them 





ov 


“Now, dear, what is your name?’ she said; 


‘vou never really told me your name,” 


“Well, my real name is Margaret, but they call 


me lots of other things, Daisy and Dot and Puss, 
and Mr. Symons calls me Patty Coram and Chat- 
terbox; he’s a funny man, Mr. Symons is.”” 

“Margaret—I knew it—it’s mother’s name,” 
said Miss Avery. ‘Dear, your grandmother was 
a good woman—you are named after her—I hope 
you'll be like her.” 

When the sun sunk low, the child started for 
home with two cakes that she could not eat 
stuffed in her small pocket. 

There were kisses exchanged and promises to 
come again. As she trotted gayly off Miss Avery 
gazed after her till the last of her little pink dress 
faded in the distance. 

“Thank the Lord! thank the Lord!’’ she said. 
“He has been good to me.”’ 

Miss Avery woke next morning with a vague 
sense of some sudden good fortune, and gradually 
the events of the day before came over her. 

She was no more alone in the world, with no- 
body to love and nobody loving. She rejoiced in 
her little niece as one that findeth great spoil. 

She stepped about alertly getting her break- 
fast; she went up stairs and set open the windows 
of Eben’s room. 

The purple and white lilacs looked in inquisi- 
tively as to say,— 

“What now?” 

‘‘He’ll come here; Eben will come back now. 
Well, he’ll see I’ve kept his room for him,”’ said 
Miss Avery, as she smoothed a wrinkle on the 
bed and flecked a little dust from the table. 

The first bells were ringing for church; to her 
they seemed joy-bells, and Miss Avery dressed 
herself to go out with a light heart. Trip ran to 
her quivering with eagerness. Miss Avery’s heart 
was touched for him. 

“Trippe, you poor doggie! I’m sorry, but can’t 


herself 
her 
ing. 


she 
thoughts had 


when found where 


been wander- 


When she got home Trippe was 
outrageous in his joy. 

“It’s 
have any 


, 


one, 


worth going out for to 
so glad to see 
“Ah, Trippe! 
you was a Providence. If it had 
not for Trippe, 
nu here, Trippe! 
Trippe! you've ben a real bless- 
ing to me; she'll 


little 


ere’ tur 
she said, 





been you, 


ben 


she 
wouldn't 


now to-morrow 
come the 
thing!” 

The next day 
looked eagerly 
and counted 
cess-time, 


again, dear 
Miss Avery 
at the old clock 
the minutes to re- 
but no little Blue Eves 


came. She wondered and waited 





in vain. 

The solemn old clock ticked 
ands struck, and Miss Avery 
strained her ears for the sound of 
the little footsteps. Never had 
the house seemed so lonely; but 
no little footsteps came, 

“Why, Leouldn’t have believed 
I'd a missed her so,” said Miss 
Avery to Trip, and Trip looked 
as if he thonght so too. “Well, 
she'll be to-morrow, any 
way,” as she lay down 


here 
she said, 
to sleep at night. 
But to-morrow came and told 
the same story—no little girl. Miss Avery lay 
awake at night wondering and wishing she knew, 
but when the third day passed and she did not 
come, Miss Avery put on her bonnet and marched 
up to Mr. Symons’s, and knocked at the front 
door and inquired for Mrs. Symons. 
That good lady, a little fat easy 
| peared, for some cause, agitated and worried. 
Miss Avery was a very square, direct, exact 
sort of a person in her dealings, and never wasted 
words, so she came to the point directly. 
“Good-morning, Mrs. Symons,’’ she said. 
came to inquire for my brother's little girl.” 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Symons, know? 
Well, I declare! I told Mr. Symons you ought to 
know; but dear me! I don’t know what we shall 
alldo. She’s taken down with scarlet fever— 
got it at school, I s’pose—taken Monday morning 
—I expect she sat by some child that had it in 
school or Sunday school; any rate she’s got it, 
and we don’t know where to look for a nurse.” 
Miss Avery here interposed briefly,— 
“7 will come and nurse her. 
will take care of her.”’ 


} woman, ap- 


“y 


“then you 


It’s my place. I 


“Oh, yon will? Well, if you feel able. Taint 
used to sickness, you see, and I’’— 
“T am used to sickness,’’ said Miss Avery, 


briefly, ‘‘and if I undertake a thing, I doit. I'll 
just go home and take my things and lock up the 
house, and be here in an hour. I shall have to 
bring my little Trip with me. Ican’t leave him 
alone in the house; but he never makes any 
trouble, and she’s fond of him, and loves to have 
him round.”’ 

“Well,”’ said Mrs. Symons, 
we can.” 

“And I shall do the best JZ can,’ 
Avery, resolutely. 

And in a few hours she was established at the 
bedside of her little patient, with her old-fashioned 
watch on the stand,.and her gargles and medicines 
all arranged in order, with a. soft pair of list 
shoes upon her feet, the very image of regularity, 


“we'll do the best 


’ said Miss 











neatness and order. 
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The little one woke from a_ heavy sleep, 
opened her eyes and smiled. 

“You here, auntie?” she said, and she reached 
her arms up to her; and Aunt Avery stooped 
down and kissed her once and again. 

“I’m so glad you've come!” said the child. 
“My throat hurts me so, and I’m so hot!’’ 

“I came to help you, darling. I'll take care of 
you till you are well again.” 

The child dozed off ina heavy stupor. After 
awhile, Miss Avery put a spoonful of the rose-leaf 
gargle in her mouth, and she woke again and 
looked earnestly at Miss Avery. 

“T’'d like to go to heaven sometime,” she broke 
out; “but I don’t want to go now. I want to see 
papa and mamma again.” 

“Oh yes, darling; I trust you will,” said Miss 
Avery, who felt her heart sink within her at the 
very suggestion. 

“Have you brought Trip?’ faintly whispered 
the child. 

“Oh yes; here he is,’ 


said Miss Avery. And 
sure enough, Trip, standing on his hind-legs, was 
gazing on his little playmate, with his great soft 
eyes full of sympathy. She smiled faintly, and 
reached her little hand. He licked it, and she 
laughed. ‘‘It tickles,” she said. ‘‘Let him stay 
where I can see him,’’ she added; and so Trip 
had his cushion put in a chair by her bedside, 
where he conducted himself in a sympathizing 
and Christian manner, restraining his natural im- 
petuosity, and behaving with the utmost quiet- 
ness. 

Now and then he would step gently and softly 
on the bed and steal up and put his cold nose to 
the little hot face; and then she woke from her 
feverish stupor, and said, “Dear Trippe, is that 
you?” 

“The cre’tur knows something is the matter 
as well as I do,”’ said Miss Avery. 

Something was the matter, and a very grave 
something, for the disease was of a virulent type, 
and for days and nights it was uncertain how it 
would go with the child. 
moment at her post. 

She had all her life been combating dust, dirt, 
disorder, rats and flies; but now she was in a 
more awful combat,—fighting hand-to-hand with 
death! 

One night her symptoms grew worse. The 
hands and feet of the little sufferer became cold 
ns ice, and the doctor said that if there was no 
rallying, she could not live till morning. 

Miss Avery was grimly resolute and watchful, 
and incessant in her care, but there was a dread- 
ful sinking in her heart. 

“T can’t—I can’t spare her,—oh, I can’t!’”’ she 
said; and then there came into her head a verse 
she sung every week at prayer-meeting : 


Miss Avery was every 


“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 

Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee.” 

“Oh, Tean't—I can't say that!’ she said. She 
turned in a sort of blind way, and opened a Bible 
and read, 

My daughter is even now dead, but come and lay 
thine hand on her, and she shall lire.” 

She fell on her knees, rested her head on the 
bed, snd cried out, 

“O Jesus, help me—help me! I can't give her 
up!’ It was a paroxysm, 2 rush of the whole 
soul; all there was in the woman was in it; and 
a moment after, the words passed through her 
mind as if a gentle voice had spoken them,— 

“Twill come and heal her.” 

She rose again, with a strange new sense of re- 
lief and trust. It was as if she had indeed touched 
the hem of His garment. 

She bent over the child and felt her hands; they 
were warmer; a little moisture stood on her 
forehead; she looked better. The tide of life had 
passed the lowest ebb, and was beginning to flow 
back, and by morning there was a decided im- 
provement. ‘‘Well, Miss Avery, you've fought 
it out bravely,’”’ said the doctor, when he felt 
the child’s pulse in the morning. “I think we 
shall keep her = ‘The crisis is over, and with good 
nursing, like yours, we shall have her on her feet 
ina week.”” 

The telegram that was to have summoned Eben 
Avery to the bedside of his little daughter missed 
him, coming one hour after he had left the place 
of address. It was not till the danger was over, 
and recovery fairly established, that he heard of 
the child's state. Then he and his wife hurried 
to Hindford,. 

Miss Avery was sitting in the well-ordered 
room, with her little patient in her lap. 

For the first time, the child had been dressed 
that day in her ordinary clothes, and was repos- 
ing after the fatigue in those fond, faithful old 
arms that had borne her through her sickness. 

“Here she is!’ said a voice outside the cham- 
ber door, and immediately a stout, cheery, mid- 
dle-aged man had his arms round both of them, 
and was kissing both indiscriminately. 

“Eben! Eben!’ ‘‘Sister!’? “‘Papa!’? “Mam- 
ma!’ were the sounds that rose all together; and 
then a pretty little woman claimed her share, and 
kissed both Miss Avery and the child. 

It was a confused, laughing, crying, joyful sort 
of meeting, and Trip barked distractedly, not 
knowing what to make of it. 

“There, now, let’s sit down and be quiet,” said 
Eben Avery. ‘‘We mustn't make such a racket 
among us. Come, Sister Zarviah, let me take 
her a minnte.”’ And Miss Avery put the little 





one into his arms, and her face for the moment 
was radiant with its expression of tender feeling. 

“There, Eben,”’ she said, “I’ve kept her for 
you,—now you’ll forgive my being cross to you.” 

“Forgive you, my dear old soul! Why, that’s 
a pretty story! What have Ito forgive? Wasn’t 
you always the most painstaking creature that 
ever was? and I was enough to tire the patience 
of Job himself. My wife, there, will tell you 
what a fiery trial I am.”’ 

“O papa, you are not!” said the little one. 

“Shut up, Pussy,—you mustn’t talk! You'll 
get a relapse, or something. We ought not to 
have come in on you so suddenly; but there! it’s 
just like me. Icouldn’t help it. I’m the same 
noisy, careless fellow.” 

‘Dear sister,” said the beautiful lady, her eyes 
filling with tears, ‘‘I don’t know what I can ever 
say to thank you!” 

“Oh, don’t say anything,’ said Miss Avery. 
“TI did it because I wanted to. I loved her. 
She’s the dearest little thing! and the Lord’s 
given her back. I felt when she was so low— 
that—if she died, I should die, too!’’ 

“Well, well,”’ said Eben, ‘‘you sha’n’t either of 
you die now! and we'll all live together in peace, 
and plenty, and prosperity.”’ 

The last scene in our story is a Thanksgiving 
dinner at the old Avery House. 

There were present at table Mr. Eben Avery 
and his wife, our little Blue Eyes, Miss Avery 
and Trip,—Trip, with a fine new collar, with a 
little silver bell upon it. Miss Avery presided, 
attired in a new black India satin which Eben 
had brought to her from California, and a thread- 
lace cap which Eben’s wife had trimmed with 
her own fair hands. 

“Now this seems like old times,” said Eben, 
looking cheerily round. ‘‘Nobody like you, sis- 
ter Zarviah, for getting up a Thanksgiving din- 
ner!”’ 

Miss Avery confessed that she had given her 
mind to this one, and that she was relieved that 
the turkey had browned ‘‘just right.” Perfec- 
tion in one thing, at least had been reached. 

“And now, Zarviah, since this is the last of the 
old Avery House, let’s have a rousing good time 
in it,’ said Eben. ‘Give Trip all the turkey he 
wants, and Pussy all the pie, and let me talk 
nonsense much as I’ve a mind to.”” 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Avery: “Trip ought to have 
his share of our Thanksgiving, for he’s been a 
good providence to me. I was getting old and 
crusty and cross, and was kind o’ frozen up, and 
didn’t care for anybody till Trip waked me up, 
and got me to caring for him.” 

“And then, auntie, I came after Trippe, and 
you got to loving me, didn’t you, auntie?”’ 

“That I did,’’ said Miss Avery, heartily. 

“T tell yon what, wife,”’ said Eben, ‘I'm going 
to build the finest house in Hindford on this very 
spot, and I’m going to build Zarviah’s room just 
to suit her, with all sorts of cupboards and closets 
and squirrel-holes for her to put all her precious 
things in, and she shall have a keeping-1oom with 
all the old things in it that are here; and we'll keep 
the old lilacs to look in at the chamber windows, 
and Zarviah won't know but what she’s living in 
the old house, only there'll be no leaks, and no 
rats, and no cockroaches; and Zarviah shall have 
it all her own way in her part of the house.”’ 

“Well, I shall stay in auntie’s part; I know I 
shall like it best. She always lets me do just 
what I want to.” 

“There, Zarviah, you see you'll just spoil that 
child,”’ said Eben. ‘“‘I see that plainly.’’ 

“She’s one that won’t be spoiled,’’ said Miss 
Avery, sententiously. 

‘“‘At any rate,”’ said the little lady, ““Trippe and 
I know we shall have gocd times with auntie, 
don’t we, Trippe?’’ And Trip barked his assent; 
and so ends the story of a dog’s mission. 

+o 
GUIDED BY INSTINCT. 

In September, 1828, Mr. Benjamin Dunning, of 
Brunswick, Me., sailed from Bath in the brig 
Syphax, Capt. Blake, bound for the West Indies, 
and took with him nine young geese, purchased 
from Capt. Robert Chase, then living at Maquoit 
in the same house with his father. 

Capt. Chase was then building a house for him- 
self, and moved into it about the time the brig 
sailed, 

The vessel met with fair but moderate winds, 
and on the morning of the fifth day, when they 
judged themselves five hundred miles from land, 
one of the geese escaped from the coop, flew over- 
board and was left sitting on the water. 

Time passed on, and one morning the father of 
Capt. Chase was surprised to find a lone goose in 
his barn-yard. 

He drove the creature away several times, 
which as constantly returned, and at length, set 
the dog on it, but the dog refused to worry the 
goose to any purpose, and it was several days be- 
fore he succeeded in driving it from the premises. 

The animal now went to the honses in the 
neighborhood and tried to associate with the 
geese there, but was on all sides repulsed and 
maltreated by them. 

At length, Mrs. Robert Chase, now living in 
the new house, something more than a mile dis- 
tant from the other, heard a great noise among 
her geese, and saw a strange goose fly down 
among them. 

Instantly, and from all directions, was heard 
the welcome, in goose language, ‘‘How do you do?” 





She saw her geese passing their heads back and 
forth over the neck of the stranger, placing them 
on its back, talking goose-talk with all their 
might, and evidently overjoyed. 

Upon examination, she recognized it as one of 
the geese she had sold to Mr. Dunning, very thin 
and somewhat weather-worn, but unmistakably 
the same bird. It was now taken for granted 
that the vessel was lost, for no one (when he 
took into consideration the difficulty with which 
this bird had been driven away by the elder 
Chase, the reluctance of the dog, who doubtless 
knew it, to attack it, and the cordial welcome it 
received from Mrs. Chase’s flock after being re- 
pulsed at all other places) could doubt that it was 
one of the geese sold to Mr. Dunning. 

In the meantime, the vessel had discharged 
her cargo at St. Marks and sailed for Bath. In 
the south channel she was run into by a ship, and 
obliged to put into New Bedford, where Mr. 
Dunning left her, and reached home in season to 
eat of that goose at Christmas. 
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For the Companion. 


DRIVEN TO RUIN. 
By Alice Robbins. 

“Is it to be an engagement?” 

Etta Boyd looked up from the elaborate motto 
she was working with bright-colored floss. The 
faint pink tinge of her cheek had deepened. 

‘What do you mean?” she asked hastily, al- 
most haughtily. 

“I mean Edwin Holbrook,”’ said the lady, sig- 
nificantly ; at which an older lady languidly raised 
her eyes from the book she was reading. 

“Sister Jenny!’ was the indignant ejaculation 
of the latter. 

“Aunt Jenny, you are too bad!’’ the little 
beauty said, blushing rose-red now. 

She was a little beauty, this Etta Boyd, a royal 
little creature in outward appearing. I do not 
know by what particular style her loveliness 
might be designated. She was winsome to look 
at; not statuesque, not marble-white, not ethere- 
al, but simply so arch-looking, and dimpled, and 
changeful, and merry, that few could withstand 
her wiles. 

She had always lived in an atmosphere of lux- 
ury —this pretty girl; she had been indulged 
from her infancy by over-fond and foolish par- 
ents, who imagined their one pearl peerless. 
Her two brothers, men grown, idolized her, and 
as she grew older, loaded her with gifts. So accus- 
tomed to admiration did she become, that she be- 
gan to feel at last that life was not endurable with- 
out it, and she began at last to try her power on 
those outside her immediate circle. One of these 
was the young gentleman of whom her aunt 
spoke, and the mention of whose name caused a 
general outery. 

“I’m sure, sister, I’m astonished at you,” said 
Etta’s mamma, a very weak and foolish woman, 
who consumed confectionery by the pound, and 
read novels by the thousand. 

“I don’t know why you should be,’’ was the 
quiet reply. 

“Etta!—a mere child, just out of school!” 

“Etta is seventeen,” said her sister. ‘Etta is 
no longer a school-girl, though very young, I'll 
acknowledge,—too young to begin flirtation.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Jenny, you know nothing about it!’ ex- 
claimed Etta, flushed to the temples. 

“TI know he comes here very often.” 

‘He is an old friend of the family,’’ said Mrs. 
Boyd. 

“‘T know he is twenty-five, and in some things 
a brilliant and promising character,’’ continued 
Aunt Jenny. “I know he is alone in the world, 
and has no sisters.”’ 

‘And that’s the reason he likes to come here,”’ 
said Etta. 

“But, my dear, you certainly accompany him 
to piaces of amusement.”’ 

“Of course.”’ 

‘And receive presents from him.” 

Etta’s eyes fell. ‘‘Just nothing at all,” she said. 

“I don’t know,”’ continued matter-of-fact Aunt 
Jenny. ‘Bouquets cost money. I can’t buy such 
ones as that, for instance, under three or four 
dollars,”” she added, pointing to a beautiful vase, 
over which hung fragrant lilies, hot-house tea- 
roses, fuchsias, heliotrope, and other dainty blos- 
soms. ‘‘And thena diamond ring isn’t bought 
for nothing, even if the diamond be no bigger 
than the head of a pin. Then there are pictures, 
trifles.”’ 4 

“Aunt Jenny,”’ cried Etta, now pale with pas- 
sion, “I don’t think any one has a right to say 
what I shall and shall not receive from one I have 
known all my life. I think it’s—it’s” 

‘“Impertinent, my dear; that’s the word you 
were thinking of; and perhaps it would be in any 
one who had your good less at heart. But, my 
dear, I’m afraid you are doing harm, indeed I 
am. I don’t think poor Ed looks upon himself 
as merely a friend.”’ 

“He has no right to think otherwise,’’ said 
Etta, with trembling lips. 

“Edwin Holbrook has neither father nor moth- 
er, sister nor brother,’ continued Aunt Jenny. 
“T loved his mother; she was my dearest friend 
when we were girls together; and her life was 
shadowed by the intemperance of her husband, 
who, but for this one fault, would have been a 
model of all the virtues. He was handsome, 
brave, disinterested, and worshipped his wife and 








child, but he would not give up that terrible hab- 
it. On her dying bed, the dear woman told me 
that she had educated Edwin carefully with ref- 
erence to his tastes and indulgences in that re- 
spect, ‘‘but he is so singularly sensitive,”’ she add- 
ed, ‘“‘so dependent upon his friendships, so de- 
voted where once he gives his heart, so keenly 
alive to any fancied slight or disgrace, that I 
tremble for his future. Ican only pray for him, 
and leave him in the hands of God.” 

Etta bent her head lower over herframe. Nat- 
urally unwilling to give pain, yet quite as unable 
to practise self-denial, opposite emotions were 
contending for the mastery in her young heart. 
The picture of the dying mother had touched her, 
but then, Edwin’s attentions were very delight- 
ful. She was sure some of the girls envied her, 
and with her ideas, it was pleasant to be envied. 

“‘Besides,’’ said Aunt Jenny, “Edwin has to work 
hard to make his way in the world. With proper 
encouragement, and a reward in prospect, I be- 
lieve he will turn out one of the foremost young 
men of the day, while, if he is disappointed where 
he stakes all, I dare not think of the conse- 
quences.” 

“Jenny, you are very foolish. We shall not 
certainly forbid him the house,”’ said Mrs. Boyd, 
suppressing 2 yawn. 

“And I’m sure I don’t want to do him any 
harm,”’ said Etta; ‘‘but if he shows me attentions 
and brings me presents, what am I to do? refuse 
them?” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jenny, uncompromisingly, 
“be honest.”’ 

“But I couldn’t do that; besides, I like him; 
he’s the oldest friend I have, and I don’t believe 
he thinks of—of anything else but friendship.”’ 

“I know better,” said Aunt Jenny. ‘Child, I 
love you dearly, but rather than know that you 
were the means of causing the ruin of a human 
soul, I would follow you to your grave.” 

“There, now you’ve set her to crying! I hope 
you’re satisfied! and company this evening, too! 
I declare, I wish you would stay at home, Jane, 
if you can’t bring up some pleasanter subject of 
conversation. You know how sensitive my dar- 
ling is. Etta, Etta,don’t cry. You will look like 
a fright this evening.” 

But Etta only threw her motto into a chair, and 
still weeping, hurried out of the room. 

‘‘Now, you see,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Boyd, with a 
tragical gesture, ‘‘you’ve spoiled the child’s happi- 
ness for the day! You know that the mention of 
death is distasteful to her, and you ought to have 
some judgment by this time. For my part, J say 
Edwin shall come here as he has been coming. 
There’s nobody I could trust Etta with with so 
clear a conscience. I'm sure if it wasn’t for him, 
the girl would lead a nun’s life, for her father 
and I never go out, save when we absolutely can- 
not help ourselves.” 

“Thave nothing more to say,’’ murmured Aunt 
Jenny, helplessly. ‘I don’t suppose I’ve done 
any good; but I’ve cleared my skirts, and I do 
hope, set Etta to thinking. I believe, if the child 
were left to her own good sense”’ 

“Now blame me! Don’t you suppose I know 
Etta better than you do? Why, Ed himself 
wouldn’t be such an idiot as to think of Etta,—a 
man with scarcely a dollar in the world, and she 
brought up in luxury.” 

“There it is!’ sighed Aunt Jenny. 

“Of course, there it is! and Etta would be crazy 
to think of it. Indeed, if it wasn’t for knowing 
that he is an old and a safe friend, do you think 
he could have the run of the house? No indeed!’’ 

“T see how it is,’ sighed Aunt Jenny. ‘Well, 
well. There’s no need of saying anything fur- 
ther on the subject;’”’ and with a sad heart she 
left the house. 

Etta did think. Etta made several very heroic 
resolves. Etta knew in her heart of hearts that 
it was time to think. But alas, the chains of 
habit were forged—the longing for attentions ex- 
clusive to herself, for admiration, was too insatia- 
ble; the pleasure of being petted, of command, of 
causing envy, too deeply ingrained in the selfish 
little heart. Month after month passed on until, 
one year from the time of Aunt Jenny’s warning 
visit, Edwin Holbrook left the doors that had 
been like the entrance to paradise to him, a 
broken-hearted man, never to enter them again. 








‘Holbrook, is that paper ready yet?” 

The young man lifted a pair of bloodshot eyes, 
and threw back his disordered locks as he made 
aconfused reply in accents that betrayed the in- 
fluence that was still upon him. 

‘Holbrook, you will lose that case. Dodd 
won’t wait another hour. What is the matter 
with you? You used to be punctuality itself.”’ 

The young man smiled, but the smile was sad- 
der than tears. 

“I’m sorry about the paper. I'll go to work at it 
now. Fact is, I haven’t been well the last week, 
and my head is strangely confused of late. It 
won't take me long, I think.” 

“No use; Dodd is one of those iron men who 
never bend. I’ll take,the document,—he made 
me promise Iwould. I’m sorry, but—but you’ve 


only yourself to blame, I fear,’”’ he added, more 
kindly, and shaking his head. 

‘“‘Perhaps,’’ was the brief reply, as, with shak- 
ing hand, he turned over the papers, and handed 
him the required packet. 

“Going just as his father did,’’ the man mut- 
“Strange how these 


tered, as he left the office. 
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things run in families; and there’s no use in talk- 
ing tothem. Blood will have its way.” 

“That's the second case I’ve lost,’’ said Edwin, 
as he watched the man walk hurriedly down the 
long street. ‘‘Well, I don’tcare much if I never 
do win; all I want now is forgetfulness;’’ and he 
sprang to his feet, opened a cupboard, lifted a 
bottle and drank directly from it. Then his eye 
brightened, he dashed in among his papers, tied 
and sealed here, and wrote rapidly there, till the 
force of the wretched liquor was spent. Then he 
took up his hat to find an eating-house; for now 
he slept in his office, and dined where he could. 

“ITsaw Edwin Holbrook to-day,” said Aunt 
Jenny, over whose plain-speaking tongue even 
the rigid laws of fashionable etiquette had no 
control. They were all dining at Mr. Boyd’s 
princely table. 

“What a rascal he has become!” said the lat- 
ter, with a disgusted air. “I’m really ashamed 
that I ever allowed him to come to the house.”’ 

“Did you call at his office?” asked Mrs. Boyd, 
with what she considered the proper amount of 
ladylike sarcasm. 

‘‘No indeed! There’s the place where he isn’t 
often to be found. He was in the grasp of two 
policemen. You can’t tell how it shocked me,— 
he, with his sensitive, high-bred face, and still 
handsome figure, in such a position!” 

‘‘I suppose you spoke to him,"’ said Mrs. Boyd. 

“He had sense enough not to allow that, by 
feigning not to know me,”’ was the reply; ‘‘but 
if ever my heart ached, it did then. Even in his 
degradation, he looked so like his beautiful 
mother!’ 

At the first mention of his name, Etta had 
crimsoned. Now she idled with her fork, and 
the color had all gone out of her cheeks. 

“I’ve often heard him deprecate the use of in- 
toxicants,’’ said péve Boyd, who, like most wealthy 
merchants, knew but little of the outgoings and in- 
comings of his own family; ‘‘but, like father, like 
son. What can you expect?” 

“‘T expected a great deal from Edwin Holbrook,” 
said Aunt Jenny, her voice trembling. 

“Why don’t you try to save him?” 

“I did once,’”’ was the significant reply. 
afraid there’s no help for him now.” 

Etta left the table; she often did before the 
rest, but not with that deadly pallor. Nobody 
noticed it, however, but Aunt Jenny. It was 
well that some little remnant of conscience re- 
mained. She had long ago sent back all his pres- 
ents, and his name was never mentioned, but 
now Aunt Jenny’s awful words recurred to her, 
—“‘the ruin of a human soul.” 

It was only the next day that Aunt Jenny ut- 
tered a pained exclamation over the morning 
paper. Then she put the journal in Etta’s hands, 
pointing to one brief paragraph. 

“Last night, one of our most promising young 
citizens was carried to the —— Insane Hospital, a 
raving madman. The strange relapse of this 
young man, his downward career for the last two 
years, is now probably explained. It is said by 
those who understand the case, that he is incura- 
ble. All who knew Edwin Holbrook will be 
grieved to learn of his sad fate.’’ 

All who knew! and there was one who knew 
that, but for heartless coquetry and trifling, the 
tendency in his nature to a downward course 
might have been averted. 
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For the Companion. 
“CHUB.” 
By C. A. Stephens. 


He was merely a pig. 

We had him of a man named Fifield, living some 
three and a half miles from us, but on another road. 
George rode round that way as he came from the 
village one night, and brought the little chuck home 
in a bushel basket with a board over it, set under the 
wagon-seat. 

When we took him out to put him in the pen, we 
weighed him. He weighed not quite eleven pounds. 
Grandfather laughed and said it was about the little- 
est four-weeks-old pig he ever saw; and that “Fifield 
ought to be ashamed of himself to tax four dollars 
for such a pig.” 

We put him in a small pen by himself in the now 
empty heg-sty, and fed him in a little trough dug out 
of an old shingle-bolt. Some one called him Chub, 
he was so very short and thick and had such a queer 
stubbed little nose. 

But he was homesick there alone in the great dingy 
old sty. All the evening we heard him grieving most 
monotonously to himself, as a pig will; no doubt he 
missed his nine or ten piggish little brothers and sis- 
ters and his good comfortable mamma porker. 

In the morning he was still lamenting and “growl- 
ing; George got into the pen and tried to teach him 
to eat out of his trough; and the little thing was so 
lonesome and cold that he wanted to snuggle up close 
to George’s feet. 

That day we were ploughing for the spring wheat. 
This was in April; there were drifts of snow still ly- 
ing in the hollows and beside the stone walls. We 
worked till quite late that night, ploughing and har- 
rowing. 

Just as we were about to unhitch, little Rhoda 
came running up into the field. 

“Chub’s got out of his pen!” she called to us, “and 
we can’t catch him!’ 

“Little rogue!” said grandfather. “He would 
crawl through a knot-hole! Go catch him, boys.” 

George and I set off, with Rhoda. Chub had rooted 
a hole under the sili of the sty and crept out. When 
the girls saw him he was scampering through the 
yard and across the road, into the east field. Short 
as were his legs, he ran like a weasel. The girlscould 
not overtake him. 


We ran out into the field and then caught a glimpse 
of him away down in the lower corner of it, sixty or 
seventy rods off. He was scurrying along by the 
stone wall, but long before we could run down to 
him, the small fugitive had slipped through a length 
of rail-fence and got into a bush patch, below the 
field. 

There were six or eight acres of the bushes; and 
the bush piece bordered on a cedar swamp a mile or 
more in extent. We heard the pig growling to him- 
self as he scud through the hazels. Before we could 
come up with him, however, he got down into the 
edge of the swamp. 

Here at one time, we seemed to be within a few 
rods of him. But the cedars and alders were very 
thick. Ever so many times we heard him this way 
or that, but before we could pounce on him, he was 
gone. 

It was dusk; and down there in the cedars it was 
getting quite dark. We searched and poked about for 
as much as an hour, Even now we kept fancying that 
we heard him, and it seemed strange that we did not 
come upon him. But find the little scamp we couldn't, 
and had to go home without him. 

Next forenoon we went down again and beat the 
swamp all over, for four or five hours. In several 
places we found his tracks in the muck, but they led 
us to nothing. Pretty well out through the swamp 
there was a large muddy brook, flowing down intoa 
pond below the swamp. It seemed impossible that 
piggy could have crossed that brook; but he was not 
to be found in the swamp. We concluded that he 
had got into some one of the soft muck-holes and 
was smothered; and Chub was given up asa gone pig. 

Three or four days after, Mr. Fifield sent word to 
us that the pig we had had of him had come home! 
The distance, as I have said, was three miles, or three 
and a half, across woods, swamps and that large 
brook. As Chub was brought to our farm shut up in 
a basket and by a roundabout road, it seems absurd 
to suppose that he could have thus gained any idea 
of the general direction he had come from home. 





How he could know the way back has always been a 


puzzle to me. But the fact remains that he went 
home on an almost straight course, though how he 
crossed the brook I cannot tell. 

In the afternoon, after he left us at night, one of 
Fifield’s boys saw the pig coming up through a pas- 
ture, well-smeared with mud, and heading on what 
they called a “bee-line’’ from our place, across the 
woods and the swamp. Folks said it was “instinct;” 
but that did not seem to explain it much. For what 
is instinct? It must be some sort of knowledge. 
Nature, in some way, whispered this knowledge to 
this untaught little creature, and whispered it so ac- 
curately that Chubby’s feat must remain a marvel 
and a wonder to men with all their science. 

Chub was immediately sent for and put in a pen so 
strong that even his inquisitive little nose could not 
find a hole out of it; and thus he spent the summer. 

By September he had‘grown to be a very round, 
pluggy little shoat, rather small, but very hard- 
meated and active asacat. In weight he would not 
have much exceeded a hundred pounds; and consid- 
ered as a pork speculation, was hardly a success. 

That fall the farmers of our town and the adjoin- 
ing towns agreed together to hold a fair, or ‘‘cattle 
show.” A large field, down at the “Corners,” was 
hired, and yards were built for the stock. 

Here on the third day of October, they drove many 
of their best cattle and sheep. There was also a dis- 
play of pigs and poultry; and in a large tent, erected 
for the occasion, butter, cheese, garden vegetables 
and samples of field crops were exhibited. The object 
of this town fair was to get the people together, see 
each other’s cattle and crops for the season, and have 
a good time generally. And to amuse the boys “a 
greased-pig race” was advertised to come off at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

The greased-pig business was put in the hands of a 
committee of six young fellows. George was a mem- 
ber of it. It was desired to get a pig that would not 
only run well, but that was round and hard to get 
hold of. 

The committee were very enthusiastic, and rode far 
and wide in search of sucha pig. Chub, they decided, 
was the best one they had seen; he was game, he was 
round, and he had the run in him. I recollect that 
they gave us ten dollars for Chub, we having to 
shave him, bring him to the fair-grounds on time, 
and provide grease to slush him down with. 

The night before the fair, George and I sharpened 
up an old razor, and having, with some difficulty, got 
a dog-muzzle on Chub’s snout, proceeded to shave off 
his bristles. And a fine job of it we had! It was 
near midnight before we had him satisfactorily bar- 
bered, and not a very “clean shave,” either. The 
pig’s hide was as pink as a primrose before we fin- 
ished, and it wore that hue all the next day. 

Chub rode to the fair in a turkey-crate, set in the 
ox-cart, and promptly at three o’clock, we had him 
at the eentre of the field, ready for “greasing.” The 
committee being present, we now smeared him with 
soft fat from head to heels, not forgetting his ears and 
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his tail. We were not sparing of the fat; some two 
or three pounds of it were daubed over him. When 
ready for the race, he was, in good truth, a greasy 
and slippery beast. 

As many as forty boys, young fellows, and one or 
two oldish fellows,.were on hand for the race: a 
pretty rough-looking crowd, for they all had on the 
worst old clothes they possessed. These all stood in 
line behind the cart. Back of them, not less than a 
thousand people were talking, laughing, and pressing 
up. The Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments now mounted the cart. 

“Gentlemen,” he shouted, “the greased pig is about 
to be let out. This pig is to be the prize of the one 
who can catch him. But every man is to work for 
him on his own hook. No partners. No gouging. 
Every man for himself, and the pig for the whole of 
ye! And no man to leave the line till I give the word, 
*Go for him!’ 

George now pulled the pin from the cart, and we 
tilted the pig gently out on to the ground. 

Chub picked himself up and looked round with a 
suspicious,— 

“Whee, whee, whee, there!” 

“Ready, now!” yelled the Chairman. 
him!” 

And all forty made a simultaneous rush. “In the 
scene that ensued, I did not take a hand,” but got on 
the cart and watched it as well as I could—for laugh- 
ing. Chub did not seem to run much at first. They 
went on to him, helter-skelter,—all grabbing for his 
legs and ears. About half of them tumbled down, 
and it was pretty dusty there. We heard the pig 
squealing, and there was a prodigious uproar and 
shouting,— 

‘Hold him! 
He’s mine!” 

Suddenly, Chub scooted out from amongst the 
of legs, and ran back towards the cart. Sucha 
as rose from the multitude! 

From the cart, the pig tacked off toward: 
where the butter and cheese were. By 
chasers were up and after him = 


“Go for 








Hold on! I’ve got him! He’s mine 





around the tent, under the ropes, and got in back of 
asort of stall and tables where a fellow was selling 
cider, peanuts and candy. 

The chasers rushed after him, and in a moment 
they had knocked everything flat, and mixed candy 
and cider-glasses all in one heap! Chub darted away 
from there out across the field. One fellow had both 
arms round him, and held on fora few yards. All 
the regular racers bounded after him across the 
grounds. There was a pine-stump fence on the other 
side. Chub slipped through it and scud along the 
road to the row of horse-sheds back of the Methodist 
meeting-house. They cornered him up in the sheds. 

Here one old sailor got hold of one of his hind- 
legs, and a little chap seized him at the same moment 
by one of his front hoofs. Both held on; but a third 
man grabbed the pig by the ears and wrested him 
away from those two, but lost hold himself; and 
away went Chub again, across the road, and into the 
Widow Small’s door-yard. 

The widow had a nice little place there opposite the 
meeting-house, where she lived all by herself, never 
going out anywhere. From where I stood, on the 
cart, I could see her standing at her porch door, with 
both hands up, in dismay, while that whole ragged, 
greasy crowd whooped and ran round her house and 
through the garden. 

At last, the pig dodged into her woodshed. About 
twenty made arnush in, but Chub darted out on the 
back side, at a place where there was a board off, and 
took to a large field of hops growing on poles and 
twine, belonging to a Mr. Pillsbury. 

There were three or four acres of the hops. We 
could no longer see the racers from the fair-grounds; 
but they were after the pig through the field ten or 
fifteen minutes. No doubt they did damage to the 
hops; at least, the owner was reported to be in a hop- 
ping passion about it. The hop-field bordered ona 
tract of young pines, very thick and low; and despite 
the utmost exertions of the pig-chasers, “Chub” got 
into the pine scrub, where he involved his pursuers in 
untold miseries. 

The afternoon was rather hot for the season. Num- 
bers of the party very soon began to straggle back to 
the fair-grounds. Some were completely fagged out, 
and lay on the grass beside the hop-field. 

“As well try to catch a streak of greased lightning,” 
they said. The pig was so nimble that it was only by 
good luck that anybody had got hold of him, and so 
slippery and headstrong that nobody could hold him. 
They declared that he could outrun the very dogs. 

“Don’t believe,” said one used-up, dusty tatterde- 
malion, “don’t believe but what that ’ere pig’s been 
put up toit. I never see sich a critter!” 

“Lively pork he’ll make!” cried another, wiping 
the perspiration from his face. 

“Pork, indeed! Kitch ’em first! Guess he’s gone 
to Canady by this time. Thar aint no funinsicha 
pig as that; ’tis too much like work.” 

And one by one gave up the contest. 

But the wore vigorous of the party kept up the 
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chase through the pines and in the woods along the 
river till nearsunset. Foras much as two hours, the 
woodland up there resounded to their shouts and 
whooping. Before dark, however, they had all come 
back—with no pig. 

It was very late when we got home that night, for 
we had waited to see the result of the race, and after- 
wards bad six miles to go with an ox-team. 

After getting home, the cows were still to be milked; 
and during our absence, they had got out of the pas- 
ture; we were an hour hunting them up with a lan- 
tern. So fatigued were we that we would drowse 
off and nod as we sat milking on our stools; for we 
had scarcely closed our eyes the night before, being 
up shaving the pig and getting ready for an early 
start to the fair. I imagine it was eleven o'clock ere 
we finished milking. 

As we went in with the milk from the barn, Lheard 
a hog out in the door-yard in front of the house, and 
called to George to fetch the lantern. 

“That sounds like Chub!’ George exclaimed; and 
the moment the light fell on him, we saw that it was 
Chub—escaped from all his pursuers, and safe home 
again. 

Tired as we were, we fairly shouted at sight of him, 
and a pailful of new milk was poured out for him on 
the spot. Save for a few scratches, Chub seemed 
none the worse for his adventures; but a hungrier 
pig I never saw. No one had been able to catch him, 
and nobody claimed him, So we kept him, and gave 
him an extra warm bed till his bristles grew out. 

Of course, in time, Chub went the way of all pork- 
ers; but I have always thought that he deserved men- 
tion as having his bump of locality very strongly de- 
Veloped. 

It would be hard to explain the instinct that guides 
animals to places where they have lived, but the road 
to which they have never seen. 

A cat may be carried miles away from home in a 
close basket, but she will soom come back again if 
left in a place where she receives no care. 

One of the favorite old stories of Scotland was 
about a mare who returned to her foal after being 
driven into England over adiflicult road that it would 
have puzzled a stranger to retrace. 

Whence does this instinct arise? 
power imparts it? 

It certainly exhibits one of the wonderful ways that 
amore than human wisdom is found in all things. 

Bryant, in his “Lines to a Waterfowl,” has drawn 
avery impressive moral lesson from this mysterious 
instinct, 
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For the Companion. 
WHEN WE WENT A-MAYING, 
Fresh the breezes from the hills, 
Soft and low, soft and low! 
Sweet the thoughts they bring to us 
From the Long Ago! 
Green the wood and fair the tield 
Where our feet were straying; 
Beautiful was all the world 
When we went a-Maying! 


How the streamlets rushed along, 
Dancing in their glee, 

Whirling o’er their pebbly bed, 
Gay and glad as we! 

And I think the very trees 
Something sweet were saying, 

As they bent to kiss the breeze, 
When we went a-Maying! 


Ah, that little song of life, 
Soft and low, soft and low! 
Echoes still through all the years 
From the Long Ago! 
From the flowery-scented hedges 
Where our feet were straying, 
When the world was beautiful, 
And we went a-Maying! 
Mrs. R. N. TURN 
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For the Companion. 
OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE IN PARIS. 


There is no season of the year when Paris is not gay 
and attractive out of doors; but in the summer it is 
simply enchanting. No one lives in his inferior, as 
the French call their homes, from May to October. 

It is as much as the Frenchman can do to bring 
himself to pass a few hours of the burning noontide 
in his house, and to sleep away a little of the short 
summer night there; for the rest of the time he is, 
if he is a man of leisure, out of doors. 

He goes to the Salon (that is to say, the yearly ex- 
hibition of pictures, corresponding to the Royal 
Academy in London), and to the Exposition; but 
these are duties which he performs as brietly as he 
can. His pleasures are out of doors, 

He saunters along the shady sides of streets; he 
takes his mid-day breakfast at one open-air res- 
taurant, and his late dinner at another; and at the 
fashionable hours, between four and seven, he drives 
in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Between times he sips his coffee on the Boulevards, 
and the evening finds him in some out-of-doors con- 
cert. He is as gay, and it seems to me as thought- 
less, as the golden butterflies that flit by him in the 
sun. 

The Bois de Boulogne is the Hyde Park of Paris; 
the fashionable drive and promenade for this gay 
city. But between it and Hyde Park there are some 
striking differences. As a whole, you see in Hyde 
Park much nobler horses and more stately equipages. 
The English horses are, [ think, the finest in the 
world. You see them at their best, and only at their 
best, in Hyde Park; for no plebeian cab is admitted 
there. Four-wheeler and hansom are alike com- 
pelled to stop outside the aristocratic gates; and if 
you do not own a carriage, the only way you can 
drive in the park is to hire from some stable one that 
looks like a private equipage. 

The arrangements of the Bois de Boulogne are 
much more liberal. The humblest public convey- 
ance can be admitted there. You can hire your little 
trap on the street, for fifty cents an hour, and disport 
yourself in the park with the best. 

The scene there in the fashionable hours for driv- 
ing is extremely lively. The carriages are very 
numerous, and you will often see six of them driving 
abreast. 

Up to 1852 the Bois used to be a sort of forest, with 
broad walks and rides leading through it. In 1852 
Napoleon III. presented the Bois de Boulogne to the 
city of Paris, and, in concert with the city Govern- 
ment, dug out lakes and made water-falls, laid out 
new roads, and converted it into the most fascinating 
pleasure-ground in Europe, 
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It is very large, occupying nearly 2,500 acres, 
of which more than 70 acres are water. 

The drive around the lake, called the Tour du 
Lac, is the place where the carriages chiefly con- 
gregate. The Bois contains a deer-park, a wind- 
mill, two lakes and the Cascade de Longchamps, 
which to us, who 
live in the same 
country with 
Niagara, 
a pretty trifle, 
but to the 
French them- 
selves 
all the other at- 
tractions of the 
It is sim- 
ply an artificial 
water-fall, an 
piece 


seeins 


eclipses 


30i8. 


immense 
of rock-work, 
over which a 
considerable 
body of 
falls some forty 
feet. 

Concerts are given several 


witer 


times a week in the Bois, but 
I think the pleasantest open- 
air that of the 
Oranyerie, in the Gardeus of the Tuileries, 
near the Place de la Concorde, 





concert is 


A space of ground is enclosed so large 
that you can take a long walk in it, but the 
music-stand and the chairs for the audience 
are at the end near the Place de la Concorde. 
I went early with a friend, and we sat down 
fora quiet half-hour before the music began 
to watch the lighting of the many-colored lamps, 
and to look off toward the lingering radiance of 
the sunset sky, and see near at hand the won- 
derful column of Luxor, taking us back to Egypt 
and mystery, and a civilization ages and ages 
older than our own, or, farther on, the Arch of 
Triumph, commenced by Napoleon L., and fin- 
ished by Louis Philippe in 1858. 

“Is there any city in the whole world so beau- 
tifulas Paris?” [asked, as we looked out towards 
the Elysian fields. 

“LT think not,’’ answered my friend, who had 
travelled much. “Certainly the only city in 
America which could ever become so is Washing- 
ton. Washington is laid out on so grand a scale 
of distances that it might in time have something 
of the very kind of beauty which Paris has, but 
all the other American cities are too closely built 
for any such spacious and grand effects as we 
see here,” 

While we looked and chatted two men came 
forward, and began to light the long row of gay 
lanterns front of the 
and swing in the soft summer wind. 


colored which hang in 
Orangerie, 
Here and there, too, began to shine forth the 
superb electric lights. 

a feature of Paris. 
They are intensely white and clear, and they 
make the gaslights which surround them look 
very yellow and vulgar. 


Each separate electric light always looks to me 


These electric lights are 


as if some strange young moon had been let down 
from the distant sky, and was mocking every 
common thing around with its too dazzling purity 
When the lights were kindled the music began 
and we took our place among the large audience 
seated in front of the music-stand, 

The music was very fine, quite equal to that ¢ 
When the first part 
over there was « long intermission, during whi 
people strolled about and looked in the din 
depths of shade 
in the ‘Tuileries 
Gardens just be- 
yond, or saw the 
lights 
on the tranquil 
Seine, or ate ices 
at the innumer- 
able little tables. 

It was a veri- 
table 
of fairy-land. A 
soft wind waved 
the tree boughs, 
and the 
colored lig hts. 


Thomas's orchestra. 


glancing 


Zi 


scene out 


shook 


The music 
sounded like rut 
music in a 


dream; and all about was the glamour, the wide 
and brooding peace of the mystic summer night, 

Another summer-night pleasure is a trip on the 
Seine in one of the little stermers that are con- 
stantly plying up and down it. I am not sure 
that for myself I would not prefer such an even- 
ing to any other. You seem to have taken leave 
of all the heat and glare of the day. However 
hot it is elsewhere, it is always cool on the river 
after sunset. You have all the pleasure with 
none of the fatigue of motion. You watch the 
lights every where, for Paris is the most brilliantly 
lighted city in the world; and you look down into 
the contrasting depth and shadow of the river 
with a sort of feeling that you are gliding between 
two worlds. 

Every few moments you pass under one of the 
twenty-seven great bridges of Paris. Of these 


twenty-seven bridges, tweuty are of solid stone, 









| among the most massive and the grandest bridges 
jin the world. Many of them are named in com- 
memoration of famous French victories, and some, 
| ts the Pont de |’Alma, for instance, are adorned 
| with statues of soldiers who took part in the 
| battle from which the bridge takes its name. 
All these 
bridges are brill 
iantly illum; 
nated, and fo 
a sort of spa 
light across, 
river; but, 


ping,ufider 
them, you pass 
for ® moment 
into a nether 
world of dark- 
ness and shad- 
ow. 


To those who 
care chiefly to 
be amused, the 
Boulevards, 
with their out- 
of-door refresh- 
ments, afford 
inexhaustible 
entertainment. 
The broad side- 
walks are 
crowded with 
little round ta- 
bles so sur- 
rounded by 
guests that it 
seems as if all 
aris must be 
sitting at them. You eat your ice or drink your 
after-dinner coffee, and a ceaseless, constantly 
varied panorama moves by you. You seem to 
meet all the tribes of the earth in Paris. 

All the kingdoms of the earth have contributed 
their glory to France, and anything more varied 
and interesting than the aspect of Paris in sum- 
mer it is impossible to imagine. 

Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, 


THE BOULEVARD. 


+o 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, has 
probably occupied the office of Prime Minister of 
England for the last time. English statesmen are 
famous for living and remaining in public life to 
an advanced age; and while Lord Beaconsfield 
retires at seventy-five, Lord Palmerston was 
Prime Minister at eighty, and Lord Lyndhurst 
was a frequent debater in the House of Lords af- 
ter he had passed his ninth decade. But there 
are several reasons for thinking that Lord Bea- 
consftield probably will never again occupy a high 
public post. His health has long been feeble; 
his party is not likely for some years to agajtete- 
turn to power; and, no doubt, he himself ig tol- 
erably well satisfied with having attained more 
than the most brilliant objects of his youthful 

ambition. q 
We may therefore look at his wonderfal’publi¢ 
career as a rounded and completed whofe. And 
what a strange and romantic career it has been 
Beginning life as the son of & 
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worm, and attempting to study 
not find to his taste, Disraeli th 
mark, at first, as a fashionable 1 
dy. Thus early in life, his am 


novels were a brilliant success. 
lion in fashionable society, and n 


tocrati¢drawing- 
rooms where he 
made his appear- 
ance, in the spar- 
kle of his con- 
versation, or the 
gaudiness of his 
attire. 

But this young 
Jew was by no 
means — satisfied 
with the homage 
which his novels 
won for him in 
the polite world. 
He already 
dreamed of po- 
litical honors and 
power; and every one was amazed when it be- 
came known that this fop and seribbler was try- 
ing to obtain a seat in Parliament. 


PARIS. 


After several unsuccessful attempts, this wish 
was at last gratified. It was one step toward the 
lofty goal he had set before himself. Soon after 
his election, he was calling upon the then Prime 
Minister, Viscount Melbourne, who jokingly asked 
him, ‘*Well, Mr. Disraeli, what do you intend to 
become?” “Prime Minister of England, my 
lord!’ was the audacious reply. At that time, he 
seemed about the last man in England likely to 
reach that envied summit. His first speech in 
the House of Commons was a miserable failure. 
But one of the great lessons that his life teaches, 
is the reward which seldom fails to await un- 
flinching perseverance and dauntless pluck. He 
was not cast down by failure: and in a few vears 





had become so practised a debater and sv elo- 
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quent an orator that his break-down was quite 
forgotten. 

Gradually, against formidable obstacles, not 
the least of which was the prejudice of English- 
men against his Jewish blood, he arose in public 
gstimation, until he became one of the leaders of 
he great Tory party. He found it weak and dis- 
organized. By his boldness, energy, and tact, he 
brought it into order and discipline; and at last, 
in 1874, he saw his work of long years crowned 
with success, and himself firmly seated in the 
highest position under the English crown. 

Whatever his faults and mistakes, it is certain 
that it was due to Benjamin Disraeli’s own qual- 
ities and talents, that he became Prime Minister, 
an Earl, and a Knight of the Garter, though only 
the son of a Jew author, and at first himself but 
a novelist and a social butterfly. He had nothing 
to aid him but his own genius and his own ambi- 
tion; with these he doughtily fought his way up 
till he had reached the highest pinnacle attaina- 
ble by an English subject. 

For the Companion. 
MAIDEN AND WEATHERCOCK, 
MAIDEN. 

O Weathercock, on the village spire, 
With your golden feathers all on fire, 


Tell me, what can you see from your perch 
Above there, over the tower of the church? 





WEATHERCOCK. 
I can see the roofs, and the streets below, 
And the people moving to and fro; 
And beyond, without either roof or street, 
The great salt sea and the fisherman’s fleet. 
I can see a ship come sailing in 
Beyond the headlands and harbor of Lynn, 
And a young man standing on the deck, 
With a silken kerchief round his neck. 
Now he is pressing it to his lips, 
And now he is kissing his finger-tips,; 
And now he is lifting and waving his hand, 
And blowing the kisses toward the land! 


MAIDEN. 
Ah, that is the ship from over the sea 
That is bringing my lover back to me! 
sringing my lover so fond and true, 
Who does not change with the wind, like you. 


WEATHERCOCK, 
If I change with all the winds that blow, 
It is only because they made me so; 
And peo: le would think it wondrous strange 
If 1, a Weathercock, should not change! 
O pretty Maiden, so fine and fair, 
With your dreamy eyes and your golden hair, 
When you and your lover meet to-day, 
You will thank me for looking some other way! 
Henky W. LONGFELLOW. 


COLONIZING VOTERS. 

The people of the State of Indiana have recent- 
ly adopted an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion,—among several changes made at the same 
time,—which is designed to prevent the practice 
known as “colonization of voters.’”” The mean- 
ing of this term is, in brief, the transfer of voters 
from the State or town where they are entitled 
to the right of suffrage, to another State or town 
where they have no such right. 

In what is called a new country, the recent 
comers very frequently outnumber the old set- 
tlers. For example, a town in Colorado or Dako- 
ta. grows up almost in a day. There may be, 
when the time for an election arrives, half-a-doz- 
en people who have been residing in the town a 
yeat, but several hundred others who have be- 
come inhabitants less than three months before. 

Tai such a place it is hardly more than fair that 
all Persons should be allowed to vote, no matter 
how short the time they have been residents. 
Buf as time goes on, and the community becomes 
m@re settled as to population, laws are passed 
which restrict the right of suffrage to those who 
Hin really claim to be established citizens. In 
Yeeneral, it will be found that the longer a com- 
munity of Americans has existed as a political 
body, the more carefully is the right of voting 
guarded, and the more stringent are the rules 
that limit voting to men who are real citizens. 

The practice of colonization is a relic of the 
time when the laws governing the right of suf- 
frage were everywhere more lax than they are 
now. It is but a few years since many Connecti- 
cut towns were recruited from the city of New 
York, by men who moved into Connecticut a 
short time before an election, and who helped 
to carry the State for the party that sent them 
there. After their criminal work was done, they 
moved to New York again. 

It has been frequently said—how truly, we do 
not know—that Indiana, in recent years, has 
been invaded in the same way by voters from 
Kentucky and Ohio. Whether the statement was 
true or not, it is nevertheless a fact, that the Con- 
stitution and laws of Indiana were such that the 
fraud could be perpetrated almost without the 
possibility of preventing it. 

The amendment that has just been adopted re- 
quires that a person, in order to be entitled to 
vote in Indiana, shall have lived in the State six 
months, in the township sixty days, and in the 
voting precinct thirty days, before the election. 
Besides this, he must have been “‘registered’’ ac- 
cording to law. This rule throws the burden of 
proof of residence ypon the person offering to 
vote. That is where it belongs. 

In the more primitive state of political society, 
it is presumed that a man who goes to the polls 
to vote, has the right to vote, and it is for those 
who wish to prevent him from voting to prove 
that he is not qualified. Under the new system 
in Indiana, which is an old system in most of the 
States, the presumption is reversed. 

A man must show that he is qualified. He 
must prove that he has lived long enongh in the 
State, and his name must have been regularly en- 








tered on the list of voters. The making of such 
a list is what is known as “‘registry.”” A registry 
law may be either mild or stringent. In some 
States a name may be placed upon the list of vot- 
ers while the voting is going on. This practice 
leads to great abuses. Perhaps there is no more 
strict registry law in the United States than that 
which is in force in Boston, where all the names 
must be upon the list nine days, at least, before 
the election. 

There is one form of colonization of voters 
which is very difficult to prevent. In the large 
cities there are sometimes several districts—as 
for the election of members of Congress. The 
managers of a political party can easily remove a 
sufficient number of voters from one part of a 
city to another, so as to affect the result of an 
election, and yet keep strictly within the law. 
3ut all such methods of political trickery are 
crimes against good government, and in the end 
do the party that is unprincipled enough to em- 
ploy them, more harm than good. 

a en 


A MILLION COPIES A YEAR. 

An interviewer, the other day, asked Mr. William 
H, Appleton, the head of the great publishing house 
in New York, what was the best selling book pub- 
lished by his firm. His answer was, ‘**Webster’s 
Speller;’ and it has the largest sale of any book in the 
world except the Bible. We sell a million copies a 
year.” Upon the interviewer expressing his aston- 
ishment at this statement, Mr. Appleton added,— 

“Yes; and we have been selling it at that rate for 
forty years. The year following the emancipation of 
the slaves we sold one million five hundred thousand, 
because every negro in the South thought it only 
necessary to have a ‘Webster's Speller’ to read. Af- 
ter that year it fell back to the original million, and 
has never varied. We sell them in cases of seventy- 
two dozen, and they are bought by all the large dry 
goods houses and supply stores, and furnished by 
them to every cross-roads store in the country.” 

It was in 1783, ninety-seven years ago, that Noah 
Webster published the little work which he after- 
wards named Spelling Book. He first called it, 
“First Part of a Grammatical Institute of the Eng- 
lish Language.”’ He must have soon simplified this 
name, because we find Dr. Franklin writing to him 
in 1789,— 

“Permit me to make one observation that I imagine 
may regard your interest. It is that your Spelling 
Book is miserably printed here (Philadelphia), so as 
in many places to be scarcely legible, and on wretch- 
ed paper. If this is not attended to, and the new one 
lately advertised as coming out should be preferable 
in these respects, it may hurt the sale of yours.” 

Mr. Webster probably acted upon this hint, for the 
book, as we see, has held its own to the present day. 
Noah Webster lived upon the copyright of his Spell- 
ing Book for nearly half a century, it is said; and 
was thus enabled to produce his great dictionary, 
which yielded him no profit at all, although it has 
been a valuable estate to his family. 

+o 
LIP LANGUAGE. 

There was an interesting exhibition lately in Lon- 
don of the new way of teaching the deaf and dumb 
to speak, and to understand by the motion of the lips. 

There is a school for this purpose, in London, of 
sixty pupils, founded chiefly through the benevolent 
exertions of the Baroness Mayer de Rothschild. The 
school assembled at Grosvenor House, the abode of 
the Duke of Westminster, now the richest nobleman 
in England; and a numerous body of guests were in- 
vited to witness the progress they had made. 

The teacher, Mr. Van Praagh, showed the steps of 
the process by which mere infants are taught both to 
understand and use the lip-language, and, atan early 
age, to frame sentences and hold easy conversation. 
A gentleman among the audience asked one of the 
pupils to name a member of the House of Lords. 
The answer immediately came, “Lord Beaconstield.” 
Another was asked to give the name of a leading 
member of the House of Commons, “Mr. Glad- 
stone,”’ was the reply. 

The sounds they make are monotonous, as they 
cannot emphasize or inflect their voices. But the 
main point is, they can make themselves understood. 

This blessed invention of enabling the dumb to 
speak and the deaf to understand, ought to have been 
made at an earlier day. We read in one of Voltaire’s 
letters of 1760: ““We have in Geneva a woman a hun- 
dred and two years old, who has three deaf and 
dumb children. They converse with their mother 
(an educated lady) from morning until evening, 
sometimes by moving their lips, sometimes by mov- 
ing their fingers. They play all games very well, 
know all the gossip of the city, and tell funny stories 
about their neighbors as well as the greatest talkers 
can. They understand everything that is said to 
them by the movement of the lips, and, in a word, 
they are very good company.” 

—_ +> — 
CUSTOM AND COLOR. 

Since the affair of Cadet Whittaker has been so 
much spoken of, the old question respecting the co- 
education of white and colored children has again 
been discussed. 

In passing the playground of a large public school 
the other day, not far from Boston, we noticed half- 
a-dozen colored children playing with the other pu- 
pils, and it was evident that they were so used to 
playing together as to have become unmindful of the 
difference in color. They played, in fact, just as 2 
flock of lambs might play, among which there were 
a few black ones. Our impression was, from seeing 
this sight, that there is no natural antipathy between 
the two colors, whether in sheep or in human beings. 

Mr. Ruffner, superintendent of public instruction 
in Virginia during the last ten years,a Southern man 
by birth, has recently summed up his observations 
upon the colored race. He says four good things of 
them, and one bad: 

1st, The colored man wants to do right, and is the 
most amiabdle of all the races. 2d, He craves educa- 
tion. 3d, The rave is progressing in civilization more 
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rapidly than could have been expected. 4th, The ne- 
gro is fond of politics, and always votes for the side 
which he thinks will do most for him and his. There 
is one drawback: As a class, the colored people are 
weak and ignorant. The result is, that of all the 
races in the world, they stand readiest to be improved 
by education. 

+O 

A SCHOOLGIRL’S FOLLY. 

It is the old story. But the alarm-bell repeats 
again and again its note of warning, therefore we re- 
tell it. 

She was the daughter of a well-to-do farmer, and a 
schoolgirl of fourteen. He was a youth of twenty- 
two, dissipated, but fascinating. They met, and 
though he was almost a stranger, she invited him to 
her “old Kentucky home.” He called once,and was 
told by the father, who understood him, not to call 
again. But she, though warned, would meet him 
clandestinely, again and again. 

She was full of romance, and he of subtlety. Deaf 
to her father’s warning and blind to the young man’s 
dissipation, she consented to elope with him. They 
ran away and were married. 

In a few months Fleming, for that was the hus- 
band’s name, grew tired of his girl-wife. She knew 
it not, for her eyes were closed by her love. Butone 
night she awoke to the fact that she had married a 
brute, who hated her. He came home maddened 
with drink, and struck her with a hatchet. Even 
then she refused to listen to her father’s urgent re- 
quest for her to return to the old home. 

Neglected, insulted, beaten, she lived with the 
brutish man till he abandoned her. One day she 
read his name among the list of the killed on board 
of a steamboat, whose boiler had exploded. Several 
years passed, and a few months since she married 
again—this time to a worthy man, 

One night, two or three weeks ago, a policeman 
called at the house to arrest her on the charge of 
bigamy. She then learned that Fleming was alive 
and, true to his brutish instincts, had sworn out the 
warrant. When she was arraigned in the Police 
Court the next morning, Fleming failed to appear, 
and she was discharged. 

May not she who runs read the moral of this sad 
story? The schoolgirl’s folly, the wife’s shame and 
grief, they are seen. But mor distinct than these 
may be read the terrible penalty which follows the 
infatuation that despises the counsel of a father and 
surrenders to the fascination of a dissipated youth. 

+o 
PRACTICAL. 

Zabdiel Adams, a Congregational clergyman of 
Massachusetts, in the last century, was noted for 
sharp wit and pithy sayings. He was apt to say pun- 
gent things in the pulpit, if matters went badly in the 
parish, and adjoining parishes had learned to fear 
his sharp tongue. 

A neighboring clergyman, noted for mildness and 
timidity, once proposed an exchange of pulpits. Mr. 
Adams accepted the proposal eagerly, for he was itch- 
ing to tell this people some plain truths about their 
niggardliness in neglecting their meeting - house. 
There were broken panes in the pulpit window, a 
ragged enushion on the desk, and a general forlorn- 
ness about the sanctuary. 

Mr. Adams had prepared a stinging rebuke for par- 
simony, when his timid neighbor, suspecting some 
such purpose, rode over on Saturday, and exacted a 
promise that he would say nothing unkind to the peo- 
ple. Mr. Adams reluctantly consented, but a new 
idea occurred to him. Taking a little bag with him 
into the pulpit, he waited till the congregation gath- 
ered. Then, looking round, as if feeling a draught, 
he examined the broken panes, and opening his bag, 
took out a bundle of rags, stuffed them slowly into 
the openings, and surveyed his work with great sat- 
isfaction. There was a sensation below. 

He then began the services. In the middle of his 
sermon, growing very animated, he closed the Bible, 
set it aside, and lifting his hands impressively, sud- 
denly brought them down with great force on the 
cushion. Feathers blew out of the holes abundantly. 

Looking round comically, he said, “Bless me! how 
the feathers fly!’ and resumed his sermon as if noth- 
ing had gone amiss. 

It is needless to say repairs were made before an- 
other Sunday, though he had kept the letter of his 
promise to the timid pastor. 
+o 
A BOY AGAIN. 

Sometimes an old man becomes a boy again, though 
too smart to drop into his second childhood. An il- 
lustration of this pleasant tendency was given, not 
many months since, by an old man, with several 
millions. 

He was in the habit of prowling aronnd the office 
of the insurance company in which he was a director. 
One morning, as he was thus investigating, he hap- 
pened to come across the dinner-pail of the office- 
boy. His curiosity led him to take off the cover. A 
slice of home-made bread, two doughnuts, and a piece 
of apple-pie tempted the millionnaire’s appetite. He 
became a boy again, and the dinner-pail seemed the 
one he had carried sixty years ago. 

Just then, the office-boy came in and surprised the 
old man eating the pie—he had finished the bread 
and the doughnuts. 

“That’s my dinner you’re eating!” exclaimed the 
boy, indignantly. 

“Yes, sonny, I suspect it may be; but it’s a first- 
rate one, for all that. I’ve not eaten so good a one 
for sixty years. 

“There,” he added, as he finished the pie, “take 
that and go out and buy yourself a dinner, but you 
won't get as good a one,”—and he handed the boy a 
five-dollar bill. 

For days after, the old man kept referring to the 
first-class dinner he had eaten from the boy’s pail. 
+e —_ —_— 

DOUBTFUL RECOMMENDATION. 

“Children and fools,’’ runs the old proverb, “speak 
the truth,”’ and the simplicity of children, in betray- 
ing the secrets of their elders, is often amusing. 

We have just read an old story re-coined, which 
never fails to provoke laughter. An English lady, 
with little experience in marketing, went in search 
of a goose on which she might dine company that had 
dropped in unexpectedly. 





She could find only two in town large and fat 
enough to suit her. They were in charge of a little 
girl in a country wagon. 

To her surprise the girl refused to sell them except 
asapair. After long haggling, the lady, yielding to 
the necessity of the case, purchased the pair. 

As her curiosity had been excited by the obstinacy 
of the girl, she asked, after she had purchased them, 
why they could not be sold apart. 

Her dismay may be imagined when the girl, in good 
humor at success in trading, replied with great inno- 
cence,— 

“Mother said they had lived together eleven years, 
and it would be a sin andashame to part them now.” 


we — 
A DISPARAGING COMPLIMENT. 

The great English painter Joseph Turner had a 
strange style, all his own; and sometimes other ar- 
tists who felt bound to give him compliments could 
not feel sure just where to place their praise. An 
awkward experience of the celebrated sculptor John 
Gibson is a good illustration : 


Gibson, in his rare visits to England and London, 
spent much of his time in Boxall’s house, and no one 
who ever saw him can forget the wonderful raciness 
and simplicity of his conversation. One recollection 
= it, characteristic of two great artists, it may per- 
haps be permissible to give. 

Gibson had gone with Mrs. Huskisson to the famous 
house in Queen Anne Street to see Turner's gallery 
of his own pictures; and they were waiting in the 
little room down stairs for the appearance of Turner. 
Leaning against the wall in frames were what Gibson 
thought two beautiful sketches. 

In “due time Turner came, and Gibson observed, 
“Those are a pair of beautiful sketches.” 

“Sketches! sketches!’ said Turner, “finished pic- 
tures; going home to-morrow.” 

Then there was a somewhat ominous silence, and 
Turner took Gibson by the collar of his coat and led 
him up to the mantel-piece, on which were two six- 
penny casts of Cupids drawing on slates. 

“‘There,’’ he said, “these are more in your way, 
Gibson; yon had better stay and study them, while 
Mrs. Huskisson and I go up stairs and look at the 
pictures.’ 

In vain did Gibson follow humbly, and endeavor, 
by honest and hearty admiration of what he called 
“the glorious pictures, sir, up stairs,” to propitiate 
the great painter. ‘No, sir,” he said, “he wouldn’t 
look. at me or speak to me all the day; he couldn't 
forgive me the ‘sketches.’””—The Fortnightly Re- 
view. 

+ 
THE POET OF THE FUTURE. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill was at a certain period the 
most popular clergyman in London. His aristocratic 
connections, he being the son of a wealthy baronet, 
gave him considerable influence at court. But he 
had to pay the penalty for his popularity, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote shows: 


One morning, the footman ushered in a most ro- 
mantic-looking lady. She advanced with measured 
steps, and with an air that caused Mr. Hill to retreat 
towards the fire-place, she began,— 

“Divine shepherd” — 

**Pon my word, ma’am!”’ 

“fg hear you have great influence 
family.’ 

“Well, ma’am, and did you hear anything else?” 

“Now, seriously, sir—my son has the most wonder- 
ful poetic powers. Sir, his poetry is of a sublime or- 
der, noble, original, tine.’ 

“Well, I wonder what will come next,” 
Mr. Hill, in a low tone. 

“Yes, sir, pardon the liberty,and therefore I called 
to ask you to get him made Poet Laureate. 

“Ma’am, you might as wellask me to get him made 
Are +hbishop of € anterbury.” 

The mother of the poetic genius withdrew, looking 
highly indignant, as Mr. Hill burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter. 


+e 
COURAGE. 
A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press, writing 
from Paris, tells the following anecdote of Gambetta, 
the President of the French Chamber of Deputies: 


with the royal 


muttered 





Once a lawyer, and settled in a comfortable posi- 
tion, he launched forth into public life. It was the 
era of Napoleons. Bonaparte III. had effected the 
coup d° état, and was then Emperor of the French. 
His régime was now established at the Tuileries. 

But it was a régime which Gambetta intensely hated. 
His republican spirit showed itself early in his politi- 
cal speeches, and in the law courts where he delivered 
himself fearlessly of tirades against the reigning 
power of the time. 

He was a frequent visitor at the Chamber of the 
Corps Legislatif in those days, and took a lively 
interest in the proceedings. 

On one occasion, he was in the gallery when a mem- 
ber of the Government was highly eulogizing Impe- 
rialism, and dwelling on its blessings. ‘Imperial- 
ism,” said the Government orator, “has been the 
pride, the glory, and the happiness of France.” 

“It is a lie—a lie!’ shouted a voice from the gallery. 

“Who is the interrupter of our proceedings?” asked 
the Chairman, looking up towards the visitors. 

“My name is Leon Gambetta,” said the lawyer, a 
look of stern defiance on his countenance. 

This circumstance raised Gambetta high in the 
esteem of the ouvriers. 


+r 
AS TEACHER, SO PUPILS. 

The question is often discussed, ‘What can he done 
to retain the advanced scholars in the Sunday 
school?” The following anecdote, told by the Ad- 
vance, shows why they don’t care to be retained: 


This incident recently occurred in a large and 
flour ishing Sunday se hool: The lady teacher of a 
class of spirited boys of the age of twelve to sixteen 
happened to be absent; a gentleman was sent to take 
charge of the class, when the following dialogue en- 
sued ,— 

“Well, boys, where are your Testaments?” 

“Haven't got any. 

“Where is the Jesson for to-day?” 

‘Don't know.” 

“Don’t your teacher assign your lesson?” 

“Sometimes we read in the Sermon on the Mount.”’ 

And then one boy, in order to rescue the reputation 
of the class, turned ¢ uestioner himself,— 

“Mister, who was Cain’s wife?” 


Hp 
HOW IT WAS DONE. 
The Rev. L. W. Bacon tells the following incident» 
which illustrates the success that attends when the 
people have a mind to work: 


In the town of Norwich, Conn., at one of the union 
“Week of Prayer’’ meetings, a year ago, it was re- 
solved to send a committee to every newsdealer in 
town, asking that the trade in semi-obscene pictorial 
papers should instantly cease. 

And it did cease, accordingly; because the citizens 
present at the meeting pledged themselves to each 
other to refuse their custom to any shop that should 
persist in this vile but not illegal business. Was this 
nnlawful? That is the question. Was it wrong? No. 
It onght to be lawful, and ought to be done in every 
Village that is inhabited by decent people. 


COMPANION. 
TUFTS COLLECE. 


Four Miles from Boston. Founded in 1854. 
» young men seeking a collegiate education the 
advantages of a first-class institution, in the most favorable 
without large attendant expense. Each of 
the ten « irtments is in charge of an experienced pro- 
essor. The demands of modern education, especially in 
the sciences and modern languages, are fully recognized, 
College charges ($100 annually) are remitted to young men 
of promise whose limited means may require it. A copy of 
the catalogue ates be sent upon applic: ation to 
CHAS, E. FAY, Sec., CouLEGs HILL, Mass. — 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates g give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. IF. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 
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OWE MY EXISTENCE, 

ABIGAIL 8, COLEs, of Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J., 
says: ‘* Eighteen months ago I had dropsy around the 
heart. My physicians and friends despaired of my ever 
getting well. The first bottle of HUNT’S REMEDY gave 
me great relief. 1 feel I owe my very existence to HUNT’S 
REMEDY, and I am deeply thankful.” Trial size 75 cents. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-officcs, 5 Splendid Variet es, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $25; 19 for $35 
26 for $43 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13° 
49> Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture — 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose ose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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THE PHYSICAL PARADOX. 

It has been said that “the blood is the source of life.” 
It is as truly the source of disease and death. No life, 
that is to say, no healthy tissue, can be generated from im- 
pure blood, no organ of the body can normally perform its 
functions when supplied with impure blood, The fluid 
that should carry life and health to every part carries 
only weakness and disease. Blood is the source of life 
only when it is pure. If it has become diseased, it must be 
cleansed by proper medication, else every pulsation of the 
human heart sends a wave of disease through the system, 
To cleanse the blood of all impurities, use Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
the most effectual alterative, tonic, and cathartic remedies 
yet discovered, They are especially efficient in scr ofulous 
diseases. 

JATENT TURTLES, - Pin Cushion, Ta ape Measure, 

Scissors Sharpener, Glass Cutterand Paper Weight, all 


in one, Send your name for Circulars. ComBINATION 
TURTLE Co, , Kenerdel, Vengo County, Pa, 





IMPROVED 


UNION WEB HAMMOCKS. 


Pleasant it is when woods are green 
And winds are soft and low, 
‘To he amid some sylvan scene, 
When, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go.—Longfellow. 


The Umon Web Hammocks have been greatly improved 
since last year, The web is larger and stronger, and the 
vings are nickel-plated, 





The valne of a hammock in a family, or as an auxiliary to 
camp life, cannot be over-estimated. As a promoter of 
healthful recreation and amusement, it has no equal. Used 
in the house, on the lawn, at the seashore, or in any other 
situation, it is a continual source of satisfaction to its 
owner, yielding arich return in solid comfort and enjoy- 
ment. 

Style B B is ten feet long, has a six foot bed, and is 
warranted to sustain 500 pounds’ weight. It is variegated 
in coler, has nickel-plated rings, and is very handsome. 
If you wish to enjoy the warm afternoons and even.ngs, 
you can best do it ina Union Web Hammock, 

Price, including the payment of postage by us, $1.25. 

Style A B is twelve feet long and twelve feet wide, and 
is made from web somewhat finer than Style B B, Price, 
including the payment of postage by us, $2.50. 

Style A A is the best hammock we offer, and will excel 
the finest imported hammocks. Price, including the pay- 
ment of postage by us, $3.50. 





This cut shows one of the meshes of the Union Web 
Hammock with safety knots. This makes the hammock 
very strong, and not likely to break or unravel, like the 
imported or Mexican grass hammocks. 

TO THE TRADE, 

Correspondence solicited from the trade, We sell these 
hammocks at manufacturers’ prices. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tastefuland excellent improvements, 
Elegant varicty of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
4 Send for catalogue. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT. 


A new Temperance Song-Book of low price, but the very 
best quality. By Gro. C. HuGe and M. FE. Srrvoss, with 
the valuable assistance of a number of our best sony and 
music writers. A well printed and beautiful little book. 
Send 12 cents, in stamps, for specimen, Costs but $10 per 
hundred, and 12 cents tor ee copy. 


A ee. * 
Arthur Sullivan’s 
Contains ficenty-four of the best songs of this famous 


composer, any three of which are worth the moderate price 
of this fine volume, which is $1, 











Voeal Album. 





All Sunday 
ROBES. (: 


ever made, 


it, take to WHITE 


Schools that try 
et No better Sunday School Song- book 


(30 ets.) 


New England Conservatory Method 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

$3.25 complete. In three parts; each $1.50. Has been for 

ye a standard and favorite method, and is constantly in 


use by the teachers of the Conservatory, and by thousands 
of others. 





Try Laurel Wreath. $1. High School Singer, 

Try Mason's Technical Exercises. Piano. $2.50 
Try The Musical Record, Weekly. $2 per year. 
Try Gospel of Joy. 30 cts. Best “Gospel” songs, 
Try American Anthem Book. $1.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











Carbolized .Paper. 


A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers pos- 
itively protects them against 
the ravages of Moths. Will 
not saiare the finest fabrics. 
CAMPRELL, HALL & CO., 


110 and 11 au St. N.Y. 





CEO. P. 


ROWELL 
& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 


For Ten Cents: One hundred page 


Pamphlet with Lists of News- 
papers and Advertising Rates. 
For Ten Dollars: Five lines 
inserted one Week in Three 


Hundred and Fifty Newspapers. 


1O 
Spruce Street, 


New York. 


Hartford, Ct. 


How to rear 

and man- for a copy of 

age poultry. THE 
Send a ten- Poultry 

cent piece to World, 


and “4 mou tell 


AH.Stoddard, 


‘MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
letter stamps. I, 8. JOHNSON & CO., sangor, Maine. 











For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & C heapness, nequaled. 
ORSE BRO ‘Pro rop’rs, Canton, Mass. 














For the Companion. 
THE YACHT DAUNTLESS. 


Far off in the Rocky Mountains, 
And two miles up in the air, 

Lie the Twin Lakes, close together, 
All rippling, shining and fair. 


The mountains wall in the water; 
It looks like a great blue cup; 

And the sky looks like another 
Turned over, bottom side up. 


’Tis the sweetest place I know of; 

eeter one could be planned 
and winter pleasure 
ater and the laild. 





On the w 


Each sunset and sunrise, glowing 
With bright colors, spread the lake, 

And along the shore gay blossoms 
Even brighter colors make. 


But there were only little row-boats 
Which crept o’er the water blue, 
And every one said, “‘If only 
With a swelling sail we flew!” 


“We'll fly with a sail all swelling, 
Aud make light work of the miles! 

I'll build with my hands a vessel,” 
Cried out the good Captain Stiles. 


So he hewed him down great fir-trees, 
And hewed him logs of the pine, 
And the splendid slender balsams, 
All full of fragrances fine. 





And he sawed and planed and 
With tools of good iron and ste 
And he made the deck all shining, 
And bent and hollowed the keel. 





ammered 






And he set the mast of balsam 
Upright, as it used to grow, 
And he sewed a sail of canvas, 

And a pennon white as snow. 


And I wonder when he launched it 
What the birds thought overhead,— 
If they thought it was another 
Great bird with its wings outspread. 
Then he ohristened it “The Dauntless,” 
Though why I could never see; 
Fora ship more free from danger 
In the world there could not be. 
So long as she holds together, 
With her timbers strong and sound, 
rhe lake will but gently rock her, 
The mountains will wall her round, 


Far off in the Rocky Mountains, 
And two miles high in the air, 

On the lake so blue and shining, 
Iler light burdens she will bear. 


And if you will come some summer 
And journey our mountains through, 
You can sail in this Yacht Dauntless, 


And see | have told you true! i. A. 


+o 


For the Companion. 
KNOX AT ST. ANDREWS. 


Good men who have to suffer for the truth they 
love and believe in are always terribly in earnest. 
Under the sharp trials that discipline them their 
convictions are made so intense as almost to 
amount to inspiration, 

There never lived a man to whom the pure re- 
ligion of the Gospel was more a tremendous real- 
ity than it was to John Knox. 

Once the chaplain of a king, he fell under fierce 
persecution for his adherence to the Reformed 
faith, and in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
became an exile from his native land. Sentence 
of death was passed upon him, and though this 
was never executed, he was consigned to the 
French galleys, a condition of slavery that made 
his life a burden, 

Queen Mary Stuart of Scotland was then 
spending her time in France, and in the not infre- 
quent trips of the galleys between that country 
and her turbulent kingdom in the north, the slave 
John, chained to the oar in his prison-ship, conld 
catch tantalizing glimpses of the shores of home. 
These brief and cruel visions embittered his suf- 
ferings, and might have tortured to desperation a 
less heroic soul, for there seemed no hope that he 
would ever be free to set foot in his own land 
again. But hope did not die in the breast of 
brave John Knox. 

One day, worn out with hardship and exposure, 
and sick almost unto death, while the galleys 
were lying outside the Firth of ‘Tay, an officer 
supported him on deck and pointed to the city of 
St. Andrews. 

“Do you know that place?” he asked, believing 
the poor man to be dying. 

“Yes,”’ answered John, feebly but confidently. 
“T see the spire of the cathedral—where God first 
opened my mouth to His glory, I shall not die, 
I shall live to preach His truth in that pulpit 
again.” 

The prisoner did not die—but his nearness to 
death seemed to have given him a flash of proph- 
ecy. 

Fifteen years passed, and John Knox trod the 
soil of Scotland a free man, The unhappy Queen 
Mary was on her throne again; and he was the 
man whom of all others in the world she most 
feared. 

The Lords of the Congregation had sent for 
him to come to St. Andrews, and when he met 
them there he gave out that he should preach in 
the cathedral on the following Sunday. 

The commander of the Queen’s army stationed 
there threatened his life, and his friends tried to 
dissuade him. But he replied in the spirit of 
Luther on going to his trial at Worms: 

“I desire not to show any contempt to right 
authority, but I am God’s minister, and it was 
here He first bade me preach. He hath dealt 
wonderfully to bring me back, and I cannot give 
way to them now who have so long shut my 
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and He will protect His own.” 

His brethren caught his courage and rallied 
round him. When the Sabbath day came the 
bold reformer stood up in the cathedral pulpit, 
and preached with more than his old eloquence 
and power. 

Not a hand was lifted against him. Next Sun- 
day, and the two following, he preached in the 
same place; and by that time many who had 
been his enemies became his friends. 

His act was itself a grand triumph; the result 
of it was a grander one. 


— 
NEEDLESSLY FRIGHTENED. 

People who “‘fly to pieces’’ at every sudden loss, 
or alarm, or provocation, are the kind of maniacs 
who do not go to insane hospitals; but oftentimes 
strangers would naturally think they belonged 
there. The Hartford Courant tells of a wealthy 
Weathersfield physician who missed his pocket- 
book, and appeared crazy enough, even to an old 
acquaintance. Believing that he had dropped the 
money during a visit to his friend Mr. Wells, at 
Walcott Hill, that morning, who had taken him 
to his stock-yard to see his fine fat sow, he drove 
pell-mell to the place, and rushed to the pen, ex- 
pecting to see the wreck of his pocket-book scat- 
tered around. 


But he was disappointed. Not a sign was 
there. ‘‘Great guns,’’ the doctor exclaimed, ‘‘the 
old sow has swallowed it whole.” 

‘Then Mr. Wells appeared on the scene, and in 
a moment the excited doctor cried out, ‘‘What’ll 
you take for that sow?” 

“ “Oh, I don’t know,” moderately responded the 
other. 

“TI don’t want any ‘don’t knows’ about it,” 
roared the doctor. ‘‘What’ll you take for that 
sow.” 

“T don’t know as I want to sell it,”” replied Mr. 
Wells, who evidently didn’t understand the situ- 
ation. 

“You must sell it. Set your own price, but I 
must have it,’’ pleadingly urged the old man. 

‘Well, then, say seventy-five dollars,’’ and 
Wells’ eyes twinkled merrily as he named it, sup- 
posing the price would cool the doctor’s ardor. 
And he was astonished at the reply. 

“T’'ll take it; now kill the hog,” was the prompt 
reply. 

Mr. Wells now knew he was crazy, and again 
tried to curb his excitement, but this only added 
fuel to the flames. 

“Kill that hog, I say,’’ again thundered the 
doctor. ‘She'll digest it if you don’t.”’ 

“Oh, come, get into your wagon and ride home 
with me,’’ soothingly suggested Wells. 

“Bill Wells, do you think I am crazy? I tell 
you that sow has swallowed my pocket-book with 
thirteen hundred dollars in it, and if you don’t 
hurry up and have her killed, she’ll digest it and 
I'll lose every dollar.” 

Mr. Wells still looked on in silent astonish- 
ment, 

“My friend, will you kill that hog?” and as he 
rammed his hands down in his overcoat he dis- 
covered a hole in one of the pockets, and as he 
dove deeper his excitement gave place to a feeling 
of satisfaction. Between the lining and the cloth 
of his coat he found the lost pocket-book, with its 
contents undisturbed. Nota dollar had been di- 
gested by the innocent old sow. He offered his 
neighbor Wells a ten dollar bill not to say any- 
thing about it, but the offer was declined with 
thanks. 

+o 


REDUCING THE AVERAGE. 

If any of our readers, moved by the desire to 
become suddenly rich, think of speculating in 
mining-stocks, we advise them to digest the fol- 
lowing narrative of the woes of a Frenchman, 
which the Virginia City Enterprise reports: 

An excitable little Frenchman was last evening 
complaining about his bad luck as a stock specu- 
lator. 

“Tecan not at all get zee remotest insight into 
zee business. Long time ago one friend say to 
me zat Lady Bryan is good speculation, 

“IT buy feefty share of zee Lady for $1 zee 
share. She go down to feefty cent. 

“I say to my friend, ‘Now what shall I do? 
You see zee Lady have advanced backward—like 
zee what you call crawfish.’ 

“My friend say to me, ‘You must reduce your 
average.’ 

** ‘How is zat zing about reduce zee average?’ 
say I to him, for Ino understand what he mean 
by ‘reduce zee average.’ 

‘He say, ‘You see, to reduce your average you 
must go buy feefty shares more at feefty cent, 
then your stock not stand in you so much 
money.’ 

“I go buy feefty share more—I reduce zee aver- 
age, you see. 

“My friend say to me, ‘Now you all right to 
take advantage of zee market; you have your 
average reduce.’ 

“Well, pretty soon, what you sink? Zee Lady 
she crawfish to twenty-five cent. I go to my 
friend and I say to him, ‘You see how it is wiz 
zee Lady, she have tumble!’ 

‘I see,’ said my friend; ‘it is bad, but zee 
only way to get even is to again reduce zee aver- 
age. Then you will be in one fine position to 
take advantage of zee market.’ 

“But you see, my friend, zee market all time 
take advantage of me.’ But I go get two hun- 
dred shares more of zee Lady at twenty-five cent. 

‘Pretty soon bang she go down to zee ten cent 
zee share. I go to my friend. ‘What shall I now 
do?’ say I. 

***Zee only sing to get you even zat is possible 
to do is to again reduce zee average.’ 

“ ‘Zee average!’ I remark, for you see I am be- 
gin to become inflame against zee average. 

“But my friend persuade me it is zee only way 
to get into zee position to take advantage of zee 
market wiz zee Lady. SoI buy me four hundred 
more shares at ten per cent., and say now I am 
ready for zee rise of zee market. 

‘Just now, what you sink? One assessment of 
fifty cent is level. I rush away to my friend and 
say, ‘What now must I do? 

‘It is bad,’ he say. ‘Iam afraid we have pay 





too much attention to zee plan of reducing zee 





average. We have leave zee assessment out of 
zee account.’ 
“I cannot pay him, so I let him go. 


Lose ull 
zee Lady what 


Lave produce to reduce zee aver- 


e. 

Or Pretty soon the mine is salt and zee Lady boom 
to four tollar. Zen I say, ‘Why have I not pay 
zee assessment? Zee plague take zee stock specu- 
lation!’ 

‘Between zee reduce zee average and zee assess- 
ment zere is one conflict zat no man can have 
zee foresight to reconcile. Is it not so?”’ 


—~<~or—————— 
For the Companion. 


SUNSET ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


We gathered in silence to witness the glory, 
God’s handiwork seen from this marvellous height; 
The crown of New England, Mount Washington hoary, 
Was softened and shaded by sun’s setting light, 


And never elsewhere did such vision enrapture; 
Like Tabor transfigured, it wondrously shone; 

It thrilled ev’ry bosom, this beautiful picture, 
And hangs in the gold halls of mem'ry alone! 


One moment a cloud o’er the mountain-top drifted, 
Obscuring the rays of the glorious sun; 

Then lo! as a curtain, ’twas suddenly lifted; 
The shower its mission of beauty had done. 


For the —_ parting beams streamed sharply and 
clear’ 


, 
To bathe the huge summit with rich golden glow; 
No more ’neath cloud-curtains stood the tall peak 

austerely; 
The locks an ed below! 


We almost could count them, they —— so brightly! 
Oh, Bigelow’s Lawn was a magical scene, 
Till there flashed in an instant, most brilliant and 








pines cli 
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pe y, 
One end of a rainbow o’er famous ravine! 


Its counterpart over the Glen House was shining, 
In showers of crimson and gold brought to view; 

While low on the mountain sides, softly reclining, 
The doubled reflections grew radiant too! 


A perfect arch high in the heavens was glowing; 
Seneath it white clouds fringed with gold lay serene; 

The mountain its shadow to eastward was throwing; 
Again was its crest and the Summit House seen! 


Then all the Green Hills glimmered bright as a fountain; 
Jay Peak and old Mansfield shone clear, though afar, 
Till the moon lit the gl g, and clamt our 





ountain; 
While Camel’s-Hump blended with evening’s gold 
star. GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
East Lempster, N. H. 


—+or- 


A FIRE-RED AURORA. 
A wonderful aurora which occurred some forty 


years ago is thus described by the Christian 
Weekly: 


On the morning of November 13, 1837, there oc- 
curred one of the periodic returns of the meteoric 
showers, such as had been annually witnessed for 
the six preceding vears. 

The next day a fall of snow at the north cov- 
ered the face of the country with a mantle of the 
purest white. 

In the evening, about six o’clock, while the sky 
was yet thick with the falling snow, all things 
suddenly appeared as if dyed in blood. 

The entire atmosphere, the surface of the 
earth, the trees, the tops of the houses, etc., were 
tinged with the same scarlet hue. 

The alarm of fire was given, and our vigilant 
firemen were seen parading the streets in their 


uniforms, which, assuming the general tint, 
seemed in excellent keeping with the phenome- 
non. 


Such was the appearance exhibited over a large 
portion of the country where the clouds were not 
so dense as to obscure the auroral display. 

The false alarm of fire was not confined to one 
place, and superstitious fears of some impending 
awful conflagration generally prevailed among 
the ignorant throughout the country. 

It is remarkable of this great heavenly exhibi- 
tion that it was observed over the whole eastern 
portion of the country as far south as Culloden, 
in Georgia, and also in Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. 

At the north, as observed particularly in New 
York, the exhibition ceased after having been 
seen for an hour, again appeared at half-past sev- 
en and lasted more than half an hour, and re- 
turned a little before nine o’clock in innumerable 
bright arches, shooting up from the northern 
horizon, of the most brilliant-colored light resting 
around the horizon upon an obscure bank, all the 
more dark and mysterious from the vivid display 
above. 

At half-past ten all this disappeared; but after 
one there was another return of the phenomenon, 
lasting for more than an hour. 

At Staten Island, in New York harbor, the 
spectacle is described as the most magnificent 
ever beheld. The illumination was so great that 
objects outside of Sandy Hook were seen as clear- 
ly as at midday. And the city of New York ap- 
peared to be only a mile or two distant. 


+O 
A DRUNKARD’S EXERTIONS. 

A New York paper tells this story of the Bing- 

hamton Asylum for Inebriates. It is a vivid 

illustration of the compulsive tyranny of appetite. 


A young patient was brought to Superintendent 
Coles in the first stages of delirium tremens, with 
the warning that he was ‘“‘a bad case,’’ and must 
be sharply looked after. As soon as he was con- 
valescent, he began to beg for liquor, which was, 
of course, denied him. 

Mr. Coles gathered up the young man’s clothes 
in his arms, including his boots and shoes, and 
carried them down stairs. 

‘There, my boy,’’ said Mr. Coles to himself, 
“when you want to get out of this establishment, 
you’ve got to summon me;”’ and perfectly satis- 
fied that the young man could not get out without 
his assistance, Mr. Coles applied his thoughts to 
other subjects. 

The patient was determined to procure some 
spirits. His room was two stories from the street, 
but there was a pipe that ran from the roof to the 
ground—a water-spout. 

“TI can descend by that,’’ he said. 

He looked around for his clothes. They were 

gone. He found nothing but a pair of old slip- 
vers. The money he had in his pockets when 
ne was brought to the asylum was in the bureau- 
drawer of his room. Mr. Coles had not thought 
to take that away. The young man tore the 
sheets of his bed into strips, and wound the strips 
around his legs, making a pair of pantaloons; 
then he took a comforter from his bed, made holes 
in it for his arms, and thus made a tolerably 
nice dressing-gown. 

With the dressing-gown made from the com- 
forter, the pantaloons made from the strips of his 
sheets, and the pair of slippers, he thought him- 
self well dressed. Only one thing was wanting— 








ahat. Going into the bath-room, he found a large 
sponge. He cut a slit in this with his razor, and 
putting his head into the slit, he had a fur cap at 
once. 

Then, raising his window, he stepped outside 
and slid down the waterspout with the money 
he had in his possession when he came into the 
institution in the crown of his sponge hat. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Coles went up stairs to 
converse with his patient, but behold, the bird 
had flown. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Coles, “he must have gone 
out naked, and of course would be immediately 
arrested. I will find him at the police station.” 

But Mr. Coles, in passing a bar-room on his 
way to the station, heard a noise of great hilarity, 
and thinking that he recognized the voice of his 
patient, dropped in. ‘There he was, with his 
dressing - gown, sponge hat, and his skin-tight 
pantaloons, the centre of an admiring circle, 
drinking whiskey punches, and rattling off jokes. 


———_+or—___—_— 


A PROPHECY. 

Samuel Daniel, an English poet, wrote in 1598, 
when not a-single Englishman was settled in 
America, and when every effort to establish an 
English colony there had been a failure, the fol- 
lowing prophetic lines: 

“And who knows whither we may vent 

The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 

This gain of our best glory may be sent 

T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 
May come refined with th’ accents that are ours?” 

Commenting upon this poetical prophecy, Lon- 

don Society says: 


Sir Walter Raleigh had fitted out no less than 
seven expeditions, and spent forty thousand 
pounds, an enormous sum in those days, in en- 
deavoring to colonize Virginia; but the result was 
a miserable fiasco. 

Those of the early settlers who did not leave 
their bones whitening among the forests and sa- 
vannahs came back in wretched plight to tell a 
pitiful tale of famine and pestilence and massacre. 

All hope of ever founding an American settle- 
ment died out; the idea was recognized as too 
chimerical to be ever realized. 

The most far-sighted men shrugged their shoul- 
ders, and pronounced the thing impossible, and 
England, with a sigh, relinquished all hope of 
colonizing America. 

Seven years later, on the 19th of December, 1606, 
three small vessels—the largest only one hundred 
tons burden—set saii from Blackwall. 

Among the adventurers who manned them was 
the famous Capt. John Smith. 

The poet was down upon the quay at Black- 
wall, and saw that little band of pioneers set out 
upon their quest. 

Little did he think, doubtless, that in them he 
saw the germ from which was to spring the fulfil- 
ment of his own prophecy. 

But it was so, for the colony established by 
Capt. John Smith, in Virginia, gave England her 
first firm foothold in the New World. 

It is interesting to think of that unconscious 
prophet watching with his own eyes the departure 
of the expedition that was to fuund an English- 
speaking community ‘‘in the yet unformed Occi- 
dent,” which should far eclipse in splendor and 
wealth and power the wildest dreams of his own 
imagination. 


+e 
AN ACTIVE IMAGINATION. 

Microphones and audiphones have extended 
the possibilities of hearing amazingly, but the 
exrs of a lively fancy can do more yet. They can 
create sounds where there are none. The woman 
who supposed she was sending a telegram by 
shouting it up to the wires and rapping on the 
pole with the tongs, was less acute in her make- 
believe conceit than the one here mentioned by 
Chambers’s Journal: 


A droll mistake was made by an imaginative 
old dame, who, having permitted a telegraph 
pole to be placed on the top of her house, waited 
upon the chief of the telegraphic company con- 
cerned to complain that she could get no sleep of 
a night, being kept awake by the noise made by 
the messages passing over her head. 

“TI don’t think, sir,’’ said she, ‘“‘vou can be 
aware of all that’s said along them wires. 
There’s a deal that hadn’t ought to be. I can 
assure you, sir, that very much that’s said there, 
that I have to lie and listen to, is such as no de- 
cent woman ought to hear; and I hope you will 
put a stop to it.” 

The amused gentleman was hardly able to 
meet the accusation with due gravity; but he did 
contrive to keep his countenance while he in- 
formed the old lady that the young men who had 
hitherto worked the wires were under notice of 
dismissal, which happened to be true. 


——~@r— 
DYSPEPSIA AMONG FARMERS. 
Mr. Alexander Hyde has something to say, in 
the New York Times, about dyspepsia. He writes 
to farmers, and his words deserve their considera- 
tion for the good sense they exhibit: 


Work in the open air ought to enable the farm- 
er to digest fried pork, ham, pot-luck, baked 
beans, or anything he is pleased to eat, and he 
would digest them much better if he took more 
time for his meals, but he is apt to be in a hurry, 
and, consequently, bolts down his food without 
sufficient mastication and mixing with saliva. 

Hence his stomach is taxed unduly to perfect 
what the teeth and glands of the mouth left un- 
finished. 

The evil also is partly hereditary, for his an- 
cestors have done this before him, and have trans- 
mitted diseased powers of digestion. ‘“‘If I ever 
prayed for anything fervently,”’ said a friend, ‘‘it 
was that my children might not inherit a dyspep- 
tic stomach.”’ 

While on this matter of diet we wish to say 
that farmers would find it greatly for their health 
to eat more fruit and vegetables and less meat, 
especially in the summer. 

Many of them have a notion that hard-work- 
ing folks must eat meat three times a day. 

An English laborer works just as hard, and 
is thankful if he gets meat once a day. This he 





takes in the morning—if he can get it—and for 
his dinner carries into the field some bread and 
cheese, and considers himself fortunate if he cap 
wash down this dry food with a mug of beer. 
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But the small feet lagged more and more, and| ‘Where do you live?” asked the cheery voice. 
at last the boy ‘“‘couldn’t wait,”’ and Georgie was | “I don’t know! It’s more’n a hundred miles 
left to himself, and went straggling on farther | off!’’ said the disheartened young man. 
and farther behind the procession, till hiscourage| Just then a plump colored girl with little braid- 
and strength were exhausted, and he began | ed tails each side of her forehead came hurrying 
again his ‘‘ Woo-hoo-hoo !”’ regardless of the fact | up to them. 
that there were few passing now to hear, and} ‘You—Georgie Burns! 
those few were strangers. at last! 











Hope I done found yer 




















* For the Companion. 
TIM’S DAISIES. 
He was only a little “street Arab’’! 
Ragged and friendless? Ah yes! 
Unused to life’s sunniest pathway, 
Unused to its love and caress; 
For she who had loved him—the mother 
Whose arms round him once, long ago, 
Had clasped themselves closely—all winter 
Had lain ’neath the beautiful snow. 
But the months passed away, and the spring-time 
Came on with its bud and its bloom, 
And the zephyrs of May, softly blowing, 
Scattered far o’er the earth their perfume. 
And then came a day dawning brightly 
When soldiers brought flowers to spread, 
With love and with honor so loyal, 
O’er the graves of the hero-dead. 
And poor little Tim, sadly thinking 
Of his loved one, whose grave was unknown, 
Wandered there ’neath the pleasant spring sunshine, 
With tears in his eyes, all alone; 
And he gathered the pretty white daisies, 
For no other flower had he, 
And on the dear grave of his mother 
He scattered them tenderly. 
Only the simple white daisies! 
Only the tears falling fast! 
Only a boy’s sad heart yearning 
For mother-caresses long past! 
Oh, fair were the buds and the blossoms 
Laid over the soldier-dead! 
But as loyal and sweet were Tim’s daisies 
Over his mother’s low bed. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
GEORGIE’S DECORATION DAY. 


Georgie ate up the figs that had been given him 
to keep him from erying, and then he cried. 

His mother and aunt were scarcely out of sight 
when he began. 

‘*Woo-hoo-hoo ! 1 want to goto Decolation Day! 
Woo-hoo ! IT aint a-goin’ to stay at home wiv Hul- 
dah!’’ 

And this on the front door-steps, when so many 
people were passing all the time. 

Huldah took him by the arm and brought him 
in by force, locking the front door and putting 
the key in her pocket, 

He went to the back door and sat on that step 
and cried again. He couldn’t see the street from 
there. 

“Ef yer’d a stopped cryin’ yer might uv stayed 
in de front-door. Den yer’d uv seen de perces- 
sion go apast ’fore long,’’ said Huldah. 

“TI want to go to Decolation Day,’’ said Geor- 
gie, keeping up his steady, wearisome ‘‘ Woo-hoo- 
hoo!” 

Huldah rummaged the cupboard for something 
to give him to quiet him. 

‘‘Here’s somefin good for yer—raisins! a hull 
heap onem. Only I shan’t give yees none ’thout 
yer promus faithful not to cry another word,” 
said she. 

Georgie’s eyes shone through his tears. 

‘*All those?”’ said he. 

“Every one on ’em, if yer promus.”’ 

“Then ripe my eyes, and ripe ’em hard,”’ said 
Georgie, ‘‘coz I aint goin’ to cry any more.” 

Huldah brought a sponge and a towel, and re- 
stored the little boy’s face to order. Then he sat 
on the step and munched the raisins, 

“The percession is comin’! I done heard the 
drums,” said Huldah, presently, dropping her 
dish-towel and whipping the front-door key out 
of her pocket. 

In a minute she and Georgie were both at the 
front gate. 

The procession had just turned the corner, and 
Georgie’s heart throbbed to the beating of the 
drum, and his eyes grew big at sight of the great 
brass “‘musickers.” 

While the band and the soldiers were passing, 
his spirit was overwhelmed, and he stood silent, 
feeling very young and small indeed; but when 
they were gone by he recovered himself, and felt 
a great desire to fall in with the long, long train 
of people who walked behind with wreaths, and 
crosses, and bouquets of flowers in their hands. 

He knew Huldah wouldn’t let him go. She 
was talking with Asa Worth, under the lilac tree. 

He began to pull off some roses and syringa 
blossoms, with a vague purpose of slipping away 
to join the procession. 

“I oughter carry some flowers to put on my 
own Unkil George’s grave, so! And I shall, so!”’ 
and he sidled out of the gate, watching Huldah 
all the time. 

But she was not watching him. 

Once out, he was soon a part of the procession, 
and about as easy to find asa needle in a hay- 
mow. 

He trudged on in great glee for some time. He 
made the acquaintance of a boy with ‘‘straw-col- 
ored hair,”’ as he afterwards described him, and 
when, after walking a long time, his shoes began 
to hurt his feet, and his steps began to lag, this 
boy encouraged and helped him on. 











‘What's the matter, little boy?’’ said a cheery 


young voice, and 3 bright-eyed girl of sixteen 
stooped down to logk in the tear-stained, dust-be- 
grimed face. 


“T want to go J)me, Ido. Woo-hoo-hoo !”’ said 


Georgie. 





Ef ever I see a young ‘un slip off so sly! 
What ’spect yer ma’ll say to yer, when she comes 
home?” 

“O Huldah!”’ said Georgie. ‘Take me home! 
I don’t want to go to Decolation Day. And— 


haven’t you got a cooky in your pocket? I’m aw- 
Joy ALLISON. 


ful hungry.” 











: 4 
I wonder if dear little birds have souls? 

If they build their nests in the trees up there? 
And whenever the wondrous anthem rolls, 

If they sing as the angels kneel in prayer? 







My little lame bird that day after day 
Has fed from the crumbs on the win- 
dow-sill, 
Will never come back “good-morrow” 
to say, 
For it lieth out there all cold and still. 


How oft in the dreariest winter days, 
When the storm swept by, it shiv’ring stood, 
And singing a soft low twitter of praise, 
Gave thanks to the Lord for its daily food. 


There's a tinge of blood on its little breast, 
And its plumage is rough and sadly torn; 

Yet the cat lies curled in her dreamy rest, 

Unmindfual that I for a dead bird mourn. 


I shall mourn the innocent little thing 
That never will feed from my hand again; 
And I know whatever the years may bring, 
I shall miss its peck on the window-pane, 
SAMUEL M. LEGGETT. 





: For the Companion. 
PATTY’S SWARM. 


One day Patty ran into the house with her yel- 
low hair a-tumble, and her blue eyes sparkling 
with excitement. 

‘*Mother, O mother!’’ she cried, her little 
brown hands fluttering like the wings of a bird. 
“The bees are swarming.” 

“Sure ?’’ asked her mother, doubtfully. For, 
you see, Patty was the least bit in the world like 
the boy in the fable who cried, ‘‘Wolf! wolf!’ 
when there was no wolf. Not that she meant to 
be, but so many bees would fly about, making 
such a buzzing in the warm spring sunshine, that 
Patty was often quite certain they were swarm- 
ing, when they hadn’t any idea of it. 

And that is why Patty’s mother asked in that 
doubtful way, “‘Sure ?”’ 

**Yes’m,’’ said Patty, meekly. 

Her mother stepped to the door. True enough, 
there was a roar like that of a very small water- 
fall in the air, and out over the bee-hives floated 
a little black cloud. 

“I do believe they are,” she said. “But they’re 
not all out yet, I guess, and will not begin to 
light for some little time. Run down to Mr. Jes- 
sop’s, Patty, and tell your father—no, I'll go,”— 
with a smile, remembering that Patty had gone 
for her father once before, when the bees were 
not swarming after all. 

‘May I go out and watch ’em, mother?” asked 
Patty, dancing heel and toe on the white kitchen 
floor. 

“Yes; put on Aunt Nabby’s shaker, and don’t 
go too near.” 

So Patty got into Aunt Nabby’s big shaker-bon- 
net, which was so much too large that you could 
not see her little round face, unless, feeling quite 
sure it was there, you stooped and peeped in; 
and the brown calico cape almost reached the 
hem of her short skirts. 

Then Patty went out into the garden and sat 
down on a box by the cucumber bed. 

She watched the dancing black swarm until her 
eyes grew heavy. The sun shone brightly, the 
west wind blew about her warm and soft and fra- 
grant. The buzzing of many bees grew louder 
and louder, until it seemed to swallow up every 
other sound. Then the big shaker began to 
droop, and that was all Patty knew, until— 

“Patty! Patty, child! Don’t stir for your life!” 

This was what called Patty out of dreamland, 
her father’s voice, deep and hoarse. 

At first she wondered where she was, There 
was a roar, like distant thunder, in her ears. 

‘Don’t move, Patty dear. Don’t lift your 
head!’ That was her mother. The words 
sounded to Patty a great way off, and there was 
a tremble in them anda sob at the last. What 
could it mean? 

Patty was frightemed, but she was a brave lit- 
tle girl, and had always been taught to obey. So 
she sat very still, with scarcely the quiver of an 





eyelid, and presently she felt the big shaker gen- 
tly lifted from her head. 

“All right!’ said her father, 

And Patty looked up with a little cry to see the 
shaker—Aunt Nabby’s shaker, truly, but bigger 
than ever with that great cluster ef moving, buz- 
zing bees hanging to it—disappear within an 
empty hive. 

Then Patty laughed. “Did they light on my 
head?”’ she cried, jumping up. “What fun!’ 

But her mother took the little girl in her arms, 
and carried her into the house, and cried over 
her. Mothers are such queer people. 

“That shall be Patty’s hive,’’ said her father, 
coming in later; adding, with a twinkle in his 
eve, “I’ve heard of a bee in one’s bonnet, but I 
never saw so many bees on a bonnet before.”’ 

“Nor I,”’ said Patty, laughing still. ‘They 
shall make me some honey to pay for that.’’ 

ADA CARLETON, 


+o 
For the Companion. 
TIT FOR TAT. 

When Allie Warren was a very little boy, he 
went to visit a neighbor with his sister; he re- 
membered being there at tea with his mother not 
long before, and how good the plum-sauce was, 
so he walked up to the lady, and said,— 

‘Miss Burns, is you dot no plum-sass? If you 
have, I wish you’d div me some. Our folks isn’t 
dot no plum-sass. They’ve dess dot apple-sass. 
I don’t like apple-sass.”’ 

The little fellow got a plate of plum-sauce, but 
his mother was much mortified, and said, when 
he went home, that she was very sorry that Mrs. 
Burns gave him any. 

A while after Mrs. Burns’ little boy, Joe, went 
over to Mrs. Warren’s, when she was making 
mince-pies. 

As soon as Joe was fairly in the house, he be- 
gan to be hungry, as boys will when away from 
home. 

He told Mrs. Warren, and she went right into 
the pantry and brought him out a piece of apple- 
pie. 

Joe took it, tipped it up and looked into the 
side, then remarked with a most innocent air, ‘‘I 
thought I smelt mince-pie!’"’ Of course, he had a 
piece when the mince-pies were baked. 

The two ladies laughed over the matter, when 
they were alone, and concluded they were about 
even. 

WE should make the same use of a book that 
the bee does of a flower; she steals sweets from 
it, but does not injure it. 

Tue Chinese have no single word which will 
compare with our English word ‘“‘Amen;’’ they 
say instead fonr words meaning, “The heart 
wishes exactly so.’ 

THAT was a good prayer of the old deacon: 
‘Lord, make us willing to run on little errands for 
thee.’’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 53 letters, is a couplet, 
homely but true, and very appropriate to the 20th of 


ay. 
The 35, 3, 15, 31, 7, 5, 24, 42, 26, 50, 11, is the name 
of a general in the Southern army. 
he 16, 2, 6, 25, 20, 19, 40, 4, is the name of a gener- 
al in the Northern army. 
he 18, 21, 12, was a Southern general. 
The 39, 9, 33, 32, 28, 22, was a Northern general. 
The 49, 17, 10, 43, 44, 41, was what was paid the sol- 
diers. 
The 29, 30, 36, 46, 47, 23, was what some of the sol- 
diers were. 
The 38, 27, 45, 14, 48, is to call forth. 
The 1, 51, 52, 53, is what flags often do. 
The 13, 34, 37, 8, is part of the U.S. 
“SEMPER IDEM.” 
2. 
AMPUTATIONS. 
The following are to be beheaded and curtailed: 
1, Sounded, and leave a number. 
2, Having a rough voice, and leave rowing imple- 
ments. 
3, A poem, and leave a printer's aversion. 
4, A vocalist, and leave an animal. 
5, More recent, and leave devoured. 
6, A city in New York, and leave a neuralgic pain. 
7, A point of the compass, and leave even. 
8, Part of the title of a Canaanite tyrant of Bezek 
mentioned in the Bible, and leave a Spanish title. 
9, Portion of the title of the last (deceased) Pope, 
and leave within. 
10, Sketched, and leave uncooked. 
11, A bitter fruit, and leave a pronoun. 
12,.A girl’s name, and leave a kind of box. 
13, An exclamation, and leave an exclamation. 
14, Part of the head, and leave periods of time. 
The letters decapitated, read down in regular or- 
der, we should not forget; especially at the times 
designated by the curtailed letters, written down in 
the same manner. F. 8. F. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 
(The same fourteen letters omitted from each stanza.) 


sd and blissful were the * * * *; 
We could not ask a brighter lot; 
Full many an * * * and many lays 
Were chanted in our lowly * * *. 
The sun shone brightly then, but now I fain 
Must sit and weep while falls the dripping * * * *, 


“God bless my boy!” our mother * * * *, 
hen brother donned his soldier * * * *, 
And can it be that he is dead? 
O songsters, trill your saddest note! 
Your softest, sweetest strain, whene’er you wander 
Over the graves of heroes sleeping * * * * * *, 


Brother! I cannot tell the tithe 
Of anguish when they speak thee * * * *, 
And shall the mower swing his * * * the 
Where grasses wave above thy head’? 
There willows weep, and yew-trees keep their 
station; 
Voiceless yet eloquent their sad * * * * * * *, 


Dark, cloudy day! Sad, weary night! 
Yet there shall be a bright to-morrow, 
When clouds shall flee and all be light, 
And joy and bliss instead of sorrow. 
Then let our voices join in songs of praise, 
Though tears must fallon****** *** * #*##, 
LILIAN PAYSON, 
4. 


ILLUSTRATED ACROSTIC. 
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Take the initial letter of seventeen objects repre- 
sented above, and you can form the inscription upon 
the obelisk seen through the arched entrance to the 





cemetery. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mates. Steam. As met. Meats. Tames. Mtesa. 

2. Inn. Trick. Ate. (Intricate.) 

3. Border; order; pother; other; stalking; talking; 
harbor; arbor; chat; hat; ground; round; proving; 
roving; swore; wore; flagon; lag on; stable; table; 
strain; train; ruse; use; there; here; win; in; rover; 
over; pluck; luck; hill; ill; warrant; arrant; cravens; 
ravens; moral; oral. 

4. Asparagus; spars; asp; grass; spur; gar. 

6. Frank; rank; ran; an. 

6. VANESSA 
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For the Companion. 
HYGIENTC REVERSION, 

Qualities in animals which are the result of breed- 
ing tend to die out,—that is, the animal reverts to his 
earlier and The 
mustangs of Mexico are descendants of domesticated 
horses, which, having wandered from the Spaniards, 
gradually reverted to type. The 
the in which new qualities have been 
cultivated, 

It hygienically. A person 
would have a perfectly healthy organism if the sum 
of the forces operating within his ancestors had al- 


longer established characteristics. 


their primitive 


shorter time 
the stronger the reversional tendency. 
is somewhat the same 


ways been on the side of physiological soundness, 

If such a one were attacked with disease from some 
external cause, his system would rapidly eliminate 
the disorder and revert to its wonted state. 

This tendency to revert is weakened in proportion 
to the number of ancestors in whom morbid causes 
have operated, If the tendency to consumption, for 
has been in a family for 
it has become 


instance, many generations, 
an accumulated force, and can be ex- 


tirpated from the family blood only by unremitting 


efforts, kept up through several generations, If it 
haa come to one from outside causes simply, the ten- 
dency is weak, and is easily kept in abeyance, or it 
may be wholly killed out within a single lifetime. 
Asa general thing, the sick tend to get well; for 


the average of inherited vital forces exceeds that of 
The vital forees thus preponderate from 


age to age because the 


the morbid. 
less vigorous die early, leav- 
ing those to perpetuate the race in whom these forces 
have accumulated for numberless generations, 

Where 
may be strong they may be held in check by superior 
vital forces inherited from the other line, but these 
qualities may reappear in a grandehild, or, even leap- 
ing over two generations, in a great-grandchild. This 
is known as atavism, 


morbid qualities inherited from one line 


- 
A BARNFUL OF BATS, 
“Pelican Islands,” 
turbed for 


and resorts of sea-birds undis- 


ages are far less remarkable than similar 
haunts in a settled country, where men build and in- 
The New York 


account of the discovery of one of 


habit, and generations come and go, 
Times gives an 
these. It says one of the most wonderful casea of a 
large bat-roost came to light in atown of New 


sey, Where a house and fine 


Jer- 
lot were deserted by ten- 
ants, who were unable to stand the encroachments of 
these midnight marauders. 


As s0en as the sun went down the house seemed to 
be surrounded by them, and was a window left open, 
the room would soon be the seene of wild confusion; 
the very air seemed alive with them. 

The place was called the “Bat-ery,” and they were 
left in undisputed possession of the place until within 
a few months, when a gentleman, taking possession, 
determined to unearth the mystery. He soon traced 
the bats to an unused barn, and a thorough investiga- 
i it to light a most wonderful sight. 

The garret of the barn had never been used, 80 was 
boarded up, leaving only a few small holes of access, 
and through these the bata had passed, and for fifty 
years or more had lived there and multiplied. The 
room was one living mass of them, piled upon each 
other, and hanging in every possible position. When 
the roof was broken in they thousands upon 
thousands, in a cloud. The floor was covered to a 
depth of four feet with guano, mingled with myriads 
of bones of those that had died. It was a combined 
birth and burial-place for all Jersey bat-dom, 





rose, 


+ 
DRINKING A SERPENT. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Telegraph says a singular case 
of accidental poisoning is reported from Westmore- 
land County. About two weeks ago, a farmer living 
near Salem purchased a barrel of cider froma neigh- 
bor, of which he and one of his sons took a drink. 
Shortly after, both became violently ill, and exhib- 
ited undoubted symptoms of having been poisoned, 


It was not known then that the cider had been the 
cause of their misfortune until the farmer who had 
sold it to them examined and tasted it, when he, too, 
became ill. 

All three were confined to their beds for several 
days, and in the meantime speculation was rife among 
the other farmers of the neighborhood as to what had 
poisoned the cider. 

A few days ago, when the sick ones recovered, the 
head of the barrel, whose contents had created so 
much trouble, was knocked in, and the cider ran out, 
when those present were horrified to find the body of 
a large black snake firmly pressed against the bottom 
of the vessel. 


Saxe tells his young friends to “beware of the 
snake in the glass."’ It is quite as bad in the barrel, 


THE 


and whether in barrel or glass, there is this differ- 
ence from the above story, that the alcohol snake is 
never a dead one. 

+> 

WHAT A SHOEMAKER DID BY STUDY. 

Most of our readers have heard of *‘the learned 
blacksmith” (Elihu Burrit), but “the learned shoe- 
maker,”’ though not nearly so famous, 
way, quite as remarkable a man. 


was, in his 


Charles C. Frost, a learned shoemaker, recently 
died at Brattleborough, Vt., aged seventy-four years. 
He received a common-school education, and learned 
his father’s trade. Suffering from dyspepsia, he was 
advised to walk one hour every morning and evening 
in pursuit of the field study of botany, of which he 
was very fond. 

He sent to London for a standard work on botany, 
and on its arrival, discovered that it was written in 
Latin, a language of which he was ignorant. He 
bought a Latin grammar, and in six months could 
read his new book as easily as if it were written in 
English. In the same ma: er he mastered French 
and German, and his scientific studies soon caused 
him to be widely known to savans. 

He received the degree of A. M, from Dartmouth 
and Middlebury Colleges. He devoted a part of every 
day (Sundays excepted) to the study of the languages 
and se iences, and atthe time of his death was well 
versed in geology, mineralogy, entomology, zodlogy, 
conchology, meteorology and botany, especially the 
latter, to which he devoted his particular attention, 
and in the department of cryptogams he became a 
leading authority. 






oo 2 
99 OR 999 YEARS. 

The reason for the use of the odd term in leases, 
999 years or is given in the New York 
Journal of Lessees and mortgagees in 
possession of real estate for 100 or 1,000 years de- 
mised the same at an annual rental, retaining a re- 
version for the last year of the original term. 


99 years, 


Commerce, 


The object of this was an unwillingness on the part 
of the under tenant to become bound to the perform- 
ance of the covenants contained in the original 
grant; and also, the importance to the lessor of a re- 
versionary interest, without which, under the old 
English practice, he could not recover his rent by 
distress. 

Sometimes this reversion was only for three days 
or even for one day, but usually in long terms the 
last year was retained. Out of this eame the popular 
notion that the law provided this restraint, and hence 
leases were made for 99 or 999 years, when there was 
no reason whatever for any such odd period of time. 

In England there was, in special cases, a restraint 
on corporations or ecclesiastical persons, prohibiting 
the demise of lands belonging to them to the impov- 
erishment of their successors, for a term beyond 100 
years, and such leases were made for 99 years. There 
is no such restriction in this State. 








+ 
A WASP’S STRATEGY. 
The veteran fish-culturist, Seth Green, is reported 
by the Scientific 
a strategic wasp: 


American as telling this aneedote of 


One morning, when he was wate hing aspider’s nest, 
a mud-wasp alighted within an inch or two of the 
nest, on the side opposite the opening. 

Creeping noiselessly around towards the entrance 
to the nest, the wasp stopped a little short of it, and 
for a moment remained perfectly quiet. 

Then, reaching out one of his anfenner, he wriggled 
it before the opening and withdrew it. 
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This overture had the desired effect, for the boss of 
the nest, as large a spider as one ordinarily sees, came 
out to see what was wrong, and to set it to rights. | 

No sooner had the spider emerged to that point at | 
which he was at the worst disadvantage, than the 
wasp, With aquick movement, thrust his sting into the 
body of his foe, killing him easily and almost instantly. 

The experiment was repeated on the part of the 
wasp, and when there was no response from the i bn 
side, he became satisfied, probably, that he held 
fort. 

At all events, he proceeded to enter the nest and 
slaughter the young spiders, which were afterwards 
lugged off, one at a time. 

+> 
CULTURE OF THE VERBENA. 

A writer in Vick’s Magazine gives a valuable hint 
in regard to raising verbenas. The verbena is one of | 
the most beautiful flowers cultivated, whether in beds | 
on the lawn, in mixed borders, or in vases, pots or | 
baskets, and is unsurpassed for bouquet-making. 


There is one important operation to perform in or- 
der to keep verbenas in good tlowering condition 
during the season; thatis, to pick off the seed-vessels. 
When the flower fades, the strength of the plant goes 
to the seeds, and, if they 
the number of tlowers will become less and less. I 
once had a beautiful bed of verbenas that bloomed | 
well for a time, and then gradually produced fewer | 
flowers. Thinking it might be the maturing of seeds 
that had checked the flowering, | commenced cutting | 
away the stems of the fallen flowers, and continued 
until T had nearly filled a milk-pan. In a few days 
that verbena-bed was a blaze of brillianey. 

I continued to remove the faded flowers after this, 
and they bloomed until November; the first Sunday 
in November I cut a bouquet of verbenas for a sick 
friend. 

> 
TWO FROM ONE LEAVES ONE, 
Joys caught in using or making original arithmetic 
are lucky if they are shrewd enough to prove it: 


Two urchins sitting on a doorstep with their slates 
in their laps were heard, by a passer-by, saying, 
“Two from one, and one remains.” He at once 
challenged them with, “I'll give you a sixpence if 
you can prove that, my boys.’” They took him at his 
word and ran into a kitchen where their mother sat 
nursing twins. Ina moment each boy had a baby in 
his armas, and was pointing at the wondering matron 
asa proof that their novel arithmetical proposition 
was correct. They had taken two from one, and one 
remained, and honestly won the reward. 


* +> 
THE BURGLAR WASN'T THERE. 
Too much presence of mind is a rare surplus in man 
or woman. It may make as queer mistakes as excite- 
ment itself: 


A Southern lady, while preparing to retire for the 
night, thought she saw the eye of a full-length por- 
trait of Washington wink. She had heard of burg- 
lars hiding behind pictures, but she did not scream 
and faint. She took off her diamonds, and opening 
a drawer as if to put them in it, took out a revolver 
and quickly discharged six shots into the head of the 
portrait; and the servants rushed in and found there 
was no burglar there, and the $2,300 picture was 
spoiled for nothing. Presence of mind and coolness 
don't want to be accompanied by too much imagina- 
tion. 

+> 

A FAMILIAR instance of color-blindness is that of a 
man taking a brown silk umbrella and leaving a green 
gingham in ita place. 

A HOME missionary was asked the cause of his 
poverty. “Principally,” said he, with a twinkle in 








nis eye, “because I have preached so much without 
notes.” 
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